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News of the Week 


iw is a great pleasure to know that the British Govern- 
ment have taken the lead in proposing a realistic 
and modern policy in China. Mr. Miles Lampson, who is 
possessed of energy and an open mind, has done his best 
at Hankow to come to terms with the Kuomintang or 
Cantonese Government, but the proposals which have 
just been made to the Powers by the British Government 
cover a much wider field than Mr. Lampson had the 
authority or the opportunity to explore. According to 
the Manchester Guardian of Tuesday, the Government 
have submitted through the British Chargé d’Affaires 
in Peking a circular Memorandum to the representatives 
of the other Powers. It is to be hoped that this means 
the end of the period of stagnation which has lasted 
ever since the lamentable breakdown of the Conferences 
on the Customs and extra-territoriality. 
* * * * 

The main purpose of the British proposals is said to 
be to mect the reasonable claims of Chinese nationalism 
and to convince the whole of China that the Powers have 
no desire whatever to subject the country to foreign 
domination. The Memorandum proceeds on the assump- 
tion that China must be regarded as an entity and that 
she must decide for herself which of the various groups 
in China shall form the future Central Government. 
This line is at least logical; the existing Treaties were 
made with China as a whole and it is desirable that the 


fresh Treaties should also be made with China as a 


whole. At present it looks as though the Kuomintang 
will establish its claim to be the supreme authority, 
but that is not for the Powers but for the Chinese to 
determine. The Memorandum suggests that an attempt 
should be made to apply the spirit of the Washington 
Treaties of 1922 to the existing conditions. For instance, 
the sur-taxes promised at Washington might be made 
immediately operative throughout China. The sur-taxes, 
that is to say, would be granted even before it became 
clear who would form the Central Government. 
* * * * 

All this implies that there will be no attempt by the 
Powers, even temporarily, to intervene in China, but 
lest there should be any misunderstanding on that point, 
the desire to intervene is expressly renounced. A similar 
emphasis is given to the British desire to modify the 
Treaties in such a way that Chinese feelings may no 
longer be offended. It is recognized that there has been 
some improvement in the Chinese judicial system and that 
extra-territorial rights ought to be modified in: response 
to that improvement. Almost everything depends, of 
course, upon the degree of co-operation in this policy 
which the United States may be willing to give. With 
American help it may be possible to draw out all the 
good that is in Cantonese nationalism. In that event 
the spread of the movement, instead of being regarded as 
a menace and as merely Boshevism under another name, 
the greatest blessing which has 
years. The Powers ought to 
Cantonese to say good-bye to 


may be recognized as 
come to China for many 
make the 
their Russian advisers for ever. 

* * - * 

Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the present Cantonese 
régime, was a Christian who may have been a Socialist, 
but whose ideals (which are on record) amounted to 
nothing more than the gradual creation of a Republican 
democracy. If General Feng should join up with the 
South there would be another Christian influence there 
—perhaps a more intolerant and “ Dark Ages” kind 
of Christianity than we esteem, but still a better influence 
than that of some of the greedy and debased military 
North. Matthew Arnold wrote of the 


it possible for 


leaders of the 
Kast :— 
“The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain, 
She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 


But this time China will not return, we may be sure, 
to her old passivity. The nationalistic spirit which moves 
her now is something new in character and quality. We 
must make rational terms with her or write ourselves 


down as people who cannot understand. 
x * * * 


We have described elsewhere the generous manifesto 
on War debts which has been published by the Faculty of 
Political Science in Columbia University, but here we 
would point out that significant though it is it Would be a 
mistake to suppose that it represents American opinion. 
It comes from men of academic distinction, not from 
politicians, and it is possible that the politicians will 
minimize its importance even if they do not resent the 


‘Political Science” in what is “ practical 
[1137] 


intervention of ‘ 
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politics.” Again, Columbia .represents eastern opinion in 
the United States, and it is notorious that that opinion 
is much more sympathetic to Europe and much better 
acquainted with, its problems than opinion further west- 
If the members of the Faculty should prove to have made 
any political misjudgments in their manifesto the critics 
will at once be after them. For instance, it might well 
be found impossible to review the War debts without 
reopening the reparations question, though the manifesto 
speaks of them as scparate problems. And the American 
Government might complain that the manifesto in spite 
of its excellent intentions had increased the difficulty of 


negotiating with European countries. 
* * * * 


We have written elsewhere of the fall of the Marx 
Government in Germany. Here we may express the hope 
that whatever form the new Government may take 
Herr Stresemann will still be Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
or if that should not be possible that at least his policy 
shall be integrally maintained. Germany is exposed to a 
great danger in the bid of the militarists for a dominating 
influence in politics, but at Hamburg on Monday Herr 
Stresemann spoke with confidence about foreign affairs. 
He said that the recent foreign policy of Germany was 
supported by the overwhelming majority of the German 
nation and that therefore it was bound to continue. He 
declared his conviction that the Locarno Treaties and 
Germany’s entry into the League had laid a foundation 
upon which it would be possible to set up a stable structure 


of peace. 
* * * * 


The Hungarian elections have resulted in an over- 
whelming success for the Government. The Party of 
National Unity returns with 169 members and the 
Christian Social Union with 35 members. The next largest 
parties are the Social Democrats with 14 and the Liberals 
with 11. The Government will be supported by 208 
members and the Opposition has only 37 members. It is 
said that the Government owe their triumph in part to 
the methods of voting. In the larger cities the voting is 
by secret ballot, whereas in the counties it is by open 
ballot. It is clear that the open ballot gives the Govern- 
ment a better opportunity of exerting its influence and 
the Government’s percentage of successes is considerably 
higher in the counties. But when every allowance has 
been made for that there is no doubt that Count Bethlen’s 
policy of the past two years has commended itself to the 
country. Within the rigid limits of the Trianon Treaty 
he has done well for Hungary. 

* * * * 

In the early hours of last Sunday the French Budget 
was passed. The Senate insisted on a few modifications 
in favour of small farmers and sent the Bill back twice 
to the Chamber before an agreement was reached. The 
Budget debates have lasted this year only thirty-six 
days and the Paris correspondent of the Times says 
that this is a “record” for speed. M. Poincaré is to 
be congratulated on a success which not long ago seemed 
impossible. But clouds are blowing up on the horizon 
and promise stormy weather for the next session. The 
truce which the parties observed for the purpose of 
passing the Budget will no longer be effective, and 
though the Budget is out of the way the economic 


prospects are not good. 
* * * * 


General Hertzog has again underlined the reality of 
his conversion to the British Empire. At Pretoria, on 
Monday, he said that he did not hesitate to declare that 
the happiness of South Africa could be maintained in no 
better way than by inclusion in the British Empire. “ I 
appeal,” he said, “ to all the sons and daughters of South 


es 


Africa to co-operate in lifting political’ life above the 
level of racial prejudice.”” Turning to the Flag Bill, h¢ 
said that whatever flag was flown in South Africa would 
be the people’s flag and could be flown only with their 
permission. Therefore it was not for him, but for them, 
to say which flag they would have. These words suggest 
that General Hertzog means to proceed with the Bill, 
and then submit it for the judgment of the whole people 
at a Referendum. 
* « * « 

A bloodless revolution took place in Lithuania or, 
Friday, December 17th. The Government which was 
overthrown had certainly offended the majority of the 
Roman Catholic peasants by its educational legislation, 
but its chief offence was to have raised false hopes that 
the coveted city of Vilna would be recovered from Poland 
with the help of Moscow. The Soviet Government 
had entered into an agreement with Lithuania which 
suggested that the Bolshevists regarded Vilna as rightly 
belonging to Lithuania. When Poland protested, how- 
ever, the Moscow Soviet calmly declared that it had no 
intention of helping anybody to wrest anything from 
Poland, This humiliating collapse of the foreign policy 
of the Kovno Government was too much and _ the 
Lithuanian Army called upon the President to get rid 
of the Government and authorize Professor Valdemaras 
to form anew Government. The new Prime Minister is a 
man of learning and a noted linguist. No doubt he has 
enough experience of the world to save him from illusory 
projects which depend upon co-operation with the 
Bolshevists. A nation of smallholders has nothing in 


common with Moscow. 
* * * * 


The New York correspondent of the Times says that 
under the new Treaty between the United States and 
Panama, Panama pledges herself to go to war whenever 
the United States fights, and to give Washington the 
right to control the Panama communications. This 
is strange, for Panama is a member of the League of 
Nations. As a member of the League she promised 
never to go to war until the dispute had been considered 
by the League. Further she promised to allow the 
troops of any members of the League, fighting on behalf 
of the Covenant, to pass through her territory. It 
would be interesting to have more information about 


this new Treaty. 
. * * * 


The clerical leaders of the “‘ dry ” campaign in Northern 
Ireland are not hesitating to denounce Sir James Craig 
though most of them belong to his party. Mr. Pollock, 
the Minister of Finance, pointed out lately that if the 
revenue from drink were sacrificed no other conceivable 
taxation (except perhaps a special rate of 12s. in the 
pound) could make up for the loss. Sir James Craig 
says firmly that while he is Prime Minister the drink 
question cannot be re-opened. “ We have passed a 
Licensing Act,” he said, “ which has brought about a 
great reform. Leave well alone. Ulster is more sober 
than certain countries where Prohibition is said to 
prevail. Neither the Trade nor the temperance advo- 
cates will persuade me to take up this thorny question 
again.” 

* * * * 

The result of the By-Election at Smethwick has not 
been announced when we write these words, as owing to 
the fall of Christmas we go to press earlier than usual. 
The campaign was noticeable for ugly incidents and for 
exceptional ill-will. Mr. Mosley in effect assured the 
electors that they had only to tell him what they wanted 
and he would try to get it for them. A doubt may be 
hesitated about the genuineness of Mr. Mosley’s mil- 
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lennium if only on the one ground that the way to the 
millennium certainly cannot lie through the reckless 
encouragement of class-hatred and the misrepresentation 
of other men’s opinions. On the other hand, we regret 
the exaggerated ridicule with which Mr. Mosley and 
Lady Cynthia Mosley have been pelted on the assumption 
that people with money and position are necessarily 
humbugs if they belong to the Labour Party. It was 
tactically weak of Lady Cynthia, no doubt, to try to pass 
“ for the duration” as ‘“‘ Mrs. Mosley”; but the fact 
remains that if the Labour Party fairly represents a point 
of view, money and titles have not a great deal to do 


with the matter. 
~ * * * 


In a letter of good wishes to Mr. Marshall Pike, the 
Unionist candidate, Mr. Baldwin said that the Communists 
must be prevented from misusing the power of the trade 
unions for wicked ends. ‘‘ We have no intention of 
destroying trade unionism or of weakening it,” he wrote ; 
“trade unions exist largely as the result of the work of 
We are certainly not going to 
What we shall do will be to 
strengthen the movement; to give it protection from 
those who are using it for their own purposes.” In this 
connexion we may mention a statement which that very 
eareful and shrewd observer, Dr. Arthur Shadwell, has 
made in the Times. He says that there are signs of a 
reaction among the wage-earners against the Labour 
policy of the General Strike and the coal dispute, but he 
adds that this reaction will not itself produce peace in 
industry unless the whole course of the settlement is 
competently guided with good will on both sides. This 
is a challenge to employers as well as to the wage-earners 
which ought not to be ignored. 

* * * * 


the Conservative Party. 
kill our own creation. 


We are particularly glad to see that he mentions the 
possibility of “an agreed policy ” in regard to trade 
union law. This is precisely what we have been suggesting 


for months. Many trade unionists want to be saved from 


the ruinous schemes of a few firebrand colleagues. Why 
then should there not be a frank discussion with the 
trades unions themselves? Even if the discussions 


yielded no result the Government would be in a greatly 
strengthened position. They could not then be accused 
with any plausibility of wanting to “ destroy the trade 
unions,” for they would have made it plain that they 
wanted to do what the moderate trades unionists them- 
selves are known to desire. 

** * * * 

Mr. Philip Snowden has great independence of mind 
and it is refreshing, after the unthinking way in which 
Socialists have for years condemned Trusts, Combines 
and Cartels out of hand, to read his considered opinions 
on the subject. He says that nowadays large combina- 
tions are inevitable because only by their means can 
there be real economy in production. He sees the risk 
that a monopoly may raise prices, but he judges from 
modern experience that the danger is small except in 
the case of a few articles of luxury. As for wages, he 
has come to the conclusion that the wage-carners have 
on the whole nothing to fear from large combinations. 
Finally, he welcomes combinations because they cross 


fronticrs and tend, by interlocking the commercial 
interests of nations, to prevent war. These are very 
sensible words. The only rational policy is, while 


accepting combinations to prevent them from becoming 
a public danger by cultivating a right public under- 
standing of what their functions are. 

* * * * 
forms of 
that the 


science has 


Medical 
preservative for food 


condemned so many 
as harmful to health 


Minister of Health has done well to decide to prehibit 
these preservatives at the New Year. The Times says 
that a few manufacturers were so sure that the proposed 
Order would be postponed that they have kept large 
stocks of preserved food on their hands. The manu- 
facturers and retailers, however, have had plenty of 
time to make their plans, as the Order was framed 
a year ago. No one can justly complain if he is caught 
out now. The retailers are in many cases demanding 
guarantees from the manufacturers, but some of the 
largest stores always have their own analysts and they 
will thus have additional protection. The large stores 
which have refrigerating appliances will be less troubled 
than the smaller shops by the new regulation. It is 
suggested that some kinds of tinned fruit, which has 
hitherto had a high colour, will be scarcely recognizable 
in future. Butter more often treated 
with preservatives than other kinds of fresh food. The 
result of the Order will probably be the expediting of 
dairy supplies. 


and cream are 


* * * * 


Having undoubtedly speeded up the traflic in London 
by the roundabout method, the authorities are turning 
their attention to the regulation of foot passengers. 
An experiment has been begun in Parliament Square 
where five signposts bear the words “ Please Cross 
Here.” Appeals to the public to use the subways in 
preference to the streets have not, however, been for- 
gotten. Unquestionably the 
hundreds of thousands of pedestrians dodging in and 
out among the traflic tend to reduce the speed of London 
traffic as a whole. But the authorities are up against 
one of the most prized possessions of the Englishman 
—complete freedom of the road. He acts in the full 
knowledge that the law gives him as good a right to 
the use of the road as belongs to any driver of a vehicle. 
If he knows no other law he knows that. So far people 
have not paid very much attention to the new signs, 
but the prescribed crossings will no doubt gradually 
come into regular use by those who really put “ safety 
first,” for the danger of the streets has been appreciably 
increased by the roundabout one-way 
streets. 


random movements of 


system and 


* * + * 

The authorities might usefully turn their attention 
to the regulation of pedestrians in other ways. There 
is now no method among people walking along the 
pavements. Nobody knows whether to keep to the right 
or to the left. The result is an unnecessary slowness 
of movement on the pavements all over London. Up to 
about two years ago most of those who followed any 
method at all used to keep to the right. But then a 
local authority, by means of posters and announce- 
ments, tried to introduce the rule that everybody should 
keep to the left. This rule was not supported by higher 
authority and the result has been worse confusion than 
ever. Formerly those who kept to the right on principle 
at least felt that 
Clearly the rule ought to be to keep to the left because 
the traflic on the road. keeps to the left. Thus the 
pedestrian would face the oncoming traflic. This rule 
ought to be introduced quickly and insisted upon so 
clearly that to disregard it would be looked upon as a 
social offence. 


they had tradition on their side. 


* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) 
Tuesday 100}; on Wednesday week 100%; a 


was on 


year ago 


1003. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 84}. 
on Wednesday week 843; a year ago 853. Conversion 
. i e ? Ss 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Tuesday 74}; en Wednesday 


week 7413: a vear aco ThH2. 
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Two Voices from America 


L.NGLISHMEN have read the news from America 
this week with mixed feelings. On the one hand 
they have been informed of an extraordinary change «f 
attitude by President Coolidge in regard to the American 
naval programme—-a change which has made them 
wonder whether they may continue to hope for American 
help in the cause of disarmament—on the other hand, 
they have welcomed the generous manifesto on the 
subject of War debts which has been issued by the 
Faculty of Political Science in Columbia University. 

Let us look first at the naval affair. Only a fortnight 
ago Mr. Coolidge, in his Message to Congress, spoke 
with satisfaction of the reduced expenditure on the 
Navy, and expressed the hope that before long Washington 
might arrange for another Conference to consider a 
further reduction in the armaments of the world. A 
few days later Mr. Wilbur, the Secretary of the Navy, 
published his annual Report, in which he frankly deplored 
the reduction in the personnel of the Navy. He accused 
Congress of having starved the Navy. He declared that 
the personnel was already 4,000 below the minimum 
for safety. Everybody knows that there is a strong 
body of opinion in America which, sincerely enough, 
is playing the part that used to be played by the Navy 
League here. This school has always condemned the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament 
and continually begs the Government to be logical 
throughout its foreign policy. It says that even as 
the Government has declared itself independent of the 
League of Nations, so also should it make itself inde- 
pendent in fact by means of naval strength. Nor is 
there anything to be surprised at in finding that a Depart- 
mental official like Mr. Wilbur has adopted the pro- 
fessional opinion of the Navy. Such departmental 
zeal might be exhibited in any country. But when we 
come to examine the way in which differences within 
the Government are expressed in America and in Great 
Britain we find a glaring contrast. 

In this country the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would hold out for his view, but in the end he would 
either submit to the weight of opinion in the Cabinet 
or (if he felt that his conscience did not allow that) he 
would resign. If there were no resignation the differ- 
ences of opinion in the Cabinet would not be revealed 
to the public, except, of course, through an indiscretion. 
Cabinet solidarity, which is the core of successful demo- 
cratic government here, would be observed. In the 
United States, on the other hand, we see the President 
and the Secretary of the Navy in acute disagreement, 
and without much embarrassment letting the whole 
world know about it. 

The essential cause of such an incident lies in the 
American Constitution. The President is not, as the 
King is here, above all polities, but is voted to his high 
office avowedly as the head of a party. It amuses 
Englishmen sometimes to hear Americans who know 
little of our history or our Constitution speaking of 
us as a people who are subject to such an obsolete 
institution as the autocratic rule of a king. The truth 
is, of course, that the American Constitution was drawn 
up before demecracy had developed to its logical culmina- 
iion. The stage of development which democracy had 
reached in 1776 was described and fixed in a written 
document. It is now an extremely difficult thing to 
change that Constitution. In Great Britain we gradually 
went far beyond the American model and made the 


Executive strictly responsible to Parliament. In America 
the Executive, headed by the President, is not instantly 
responsible to anybody but itself. This explains suff. 
ciently why there has been no “ political scandal ” over 
Mr. Wilbur’s Report. There is no demand, for instance, 
for his resignation. The President might, of course, 
call upon him to resign, but if the President does not 
feel strongly enough to make such a demand nobody 
else need trouble greatly about the affair. 

As a maticr of fact, what the President has actually 
done is a strange thing which has now to be recorded, 
Hie has made a complete turn-about and, after having 
suggested in his Message the knocking off of three cruisers 
from the shipbuilding programme, he has this week 
supported a proposal for ten new cruisers. 

Some Americans say that the President has been 
convinced by the “Big Navy” party. Others— 
the majority—say that he does not really mean to 
have these ten cruisers built, but is making a warning 
gesture to Europe. He is saying in effect, “‘ If you will 
not quickly take some serious action about disarmament 
the United States will be compelled once more to enter 
into the naval competition.” We must wait upon 
events to see what the true explanation is. Meanwhile 
we would only say that there is a very sincere desire 
in this country to get on with the disarmament policy, 
that have many difliculties with in 
Europe but that we are doing our best to face them, 


we to meet 


and that we hope and believe that we may count 
on encouragement and not discouragement from 


America, 

The manifesto on War debts which has been signed 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
President of Columbia University, and by forty other 
eminent members of the Faculty, is a very remarkable 
and important sign of the flow of opinion in the United 
States. Although we welcome the generosity of the 
manifesto, as we would welcome political generosity 
anywhere, we must not be understood to make it an 


distinguished 


excuse for supporting any claim against America for 
the remission of debt. If America ultimately decides 
to remit or lessen our debt, and other European debts, 
she will do so as a matter of public policy, believing that 
she is taking a wise, practical, and just course. But 
so long as she regards our debt to her as comparable 
with an ordinary business debt we shall continue to 
regard it in the same manner. 

The signatories of the manifesto propose that an 
international conference should be called to review 
the entire problem of the debts. They do not postulate 
rancellation though that would not be excluded. They 
point out that even after America had come into the 
War the Allies continued to bear the brunt of it, and 
they argue that for this reason alone the Allies should 
not be required to repay money which was thrown 
into the common cause. 

Englishmen generally felt after the War that there 
was something odious in setting forth in a balance-sheet 
money against lives. Great Britain had spent more 
money ; France had lost more lives. They felt this so 
strongly that they were anxious to cancel all the debts. 
When, however, America asked for the repayment 
of the loans due from us to her—loans which would 
not have been incurred if we had not lent freely to our 
European Allies—we saw that the policy of cancellation 
was quite impossible. We then fixed our demands 
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on our European Allies at an amount equivalent to 
our debt to America. In theory that plan holds good ; 
in practice we shall get much less. 

In their desire that the whole subject should be 
reopened, with America taking part in the conference, 
the signatories of the Columbia manifesto employ argu- 
ments which it is not for us to support though we are 
glad to record them. They -point out that the debt 
payments to America are fixed on the basis of a presumed 
“capacity to pay” over a period of sixty-two years 
and that this presumed capacity is mere guesswork, 


~ 


Great Britain has to pay 82 per cent., France 50 per 
cent., Belgium 54 per cent., and Italy only 26 per cent. 
They think it entirely unjust that the burdens of posterity 
should be fixed by guesswork. The members of the 
Faculty of Political Science have not “ let themselves 
go” as Mr. Peabody did last July. Their words are not 
emotional and dramatic like his; but in declaring that 
America has been provoking resentment, and that this 
stands in the way of the peace of the world, they have 
trom their own point of view lifted the whole controversy 
on to the highest level. 


The National Genius of England 


ORD GREY OF FALLODON in his recent speech 
L at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, on the 
national genius of England declared: “ If I were asked 
to sum up in one sentence the quality which most helped 
the English race in its development, I think it has been 
the power to combine a passion for individual liberty with 
a sense of the necessity for order.” In the course of the 
same address Lord Grey gave a most stimulating picture of 
our racial characteristics. The English race had always 
held the view that no individual, and still more no class, 
was to be trusted with power over other men or classes. 
Accordingly, such power was taken from the aristocracy, 
and then first the middle-classes and next the wage- 
earning classes became invested with power :— 

“ Now we have achieved that, and power is distributed throughout 

every class in the country, what is the future going to be ? Hitherto 
when any one class has abused power in its own interest the remedy 
has been to invest the class below it with power in order to protect 
itself. Now the wage-earning class is the most numerous, and the 
future of the country depends very greatly upon how the various 
classes, and especially the most numerous class, will exercise the 
power which they now have. What I trust will happen in the future 
is this: If any one class, even though it be the most numerous, 
attempts to use power solely for its own interests at the expense of 
the others it will find there is a community sense in the nation which 
will prevent such abuse.” 
We agree and should much like to comment in greater 
detail on this penetrating criticism. But our present 
object is not to endorse or extend Lord Grey’s wise 
and inspiring words, but to show how ample is the support 
which Lord Grey’s views get from history and literature. 
We can call witnesses to testify to the truth of his state- 
ments as various as Tacitus, Otway, Dr. Johnson, 
and Emerson. 

We will give precedence to the poct. Otway in his 
Venice Preserved makes Renault, the French conspirator 
against the Republic, speak thus of the band of English. 
men whom he has enlisted to help secure his ends. Of 
their loyalty he has no fears : 

‘ Give but an Englishman his light-o'love and case, 
Beef and a sea-coal fire,—he's yours for ever.” 
That, though meant to be a satiric touch, is a tribute to 
the stubborn steadfastness of the race. Dr. Johnson’s 
testimony is more moving and without any note of 
cynicism. He tells us that the special characteristic 
of the English common soldier is a kind of “ plebeian 
magnanimity.” His greatness of heart is shown not only 
in his courage, but in the qualities which he respects 
in his officers. In the case of other nations, says Johnson 
with characteristic insularity, the officers do not lead 
their men, but go behind them to ensure that there is 
no skulking to the rear. The English officer leads his 
men, certain that wherever he goes they will follow. 
It is not that the English soldier has no initiative, but 
that he regards his officer’s leadership as a proper tribute 
to the loyalty of the men he commands. The argument 
is ingenious and, as we believe, not without a good deal 
of truth. It is, indeed, but another version of the old 


saying that the English captain says, ‘‘ Come on,” the 
Continental, ‘‘ Go on.” 

It is curious that we have to go to Tacitus for a 
generalized character of the British race, both in the 
field and in civil life. For example, in his Life of Agricola 
he gives the following quaint summary of our mental 
attitude : 

“ Tho Britons themselves are a people who cheerfully comply 
with the levies of men, and with the imposition of taxes, and with 
all the duties enjoined by Government ; provided they receive no 
illegal treatment and insults from their governors: those they bear 
with impatience. Nor have the Romans any further subdued them 
than only to obey just laws, but never to submit to be slaves.” 
Certainly these were the characteristics shown during the 
War, both as regards compulsory service and heavy taxa- 
tion. Tacitus adds another curious proof of the sturdiness 
and staying power of the British. Even “ the deified 
Julius Caesar” did not fully realize this. He won an 
“asy victory on the coast, but soon found that this did 
not mean the conquest of the land, but only the beginning 
of a long struggle, which did not end till the victories of 
Vespasian. 

It is in the Germania, that wonderful treatise describing 
the social and political developments of the Teutons, and 
especially of the people inhabiting the country from which 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors came, that we get a picture 
almost uncannily like some of the developments in the 
matter of democracy which we find at the present day in 
the Anglo-Saxon race both here and in America. For 
example : 

“ Affairs of smaller moment the chiefs (Principes) determine : 
about matters of higher consequence the whole nation deliberates ; 
yet in such sort, that whatever depends upon the pleasure and 
decision of the people, is examined and discussed by the chiefs.” 
That is very like what happens under our systems of 
representative government. In the last resort the people 
decide, but their representatives—i.e., the Principes—in 
the two Houses of Parliament and in Congress discuss, 
and so prepare, legislative and administrative measures. 
Tacitus then wanders off into a description of how long are 
the deliberations of the people and how slow they are in 
assembling, and incidentally he tells us that in matters of 
doubt or difficulty they are very apt, like their de- 
scendants, to have recourse to public dinners. In these 
feasts “‘they generally deliberate about reconciling 
parties at enmity, about forming aflinities, choosing of 
Princes, and finally about peace and war.” Who can 
doubt that Tacitus would have found a confirmation of 
his view in the recent dinners and luncheons at which 
attempts have been made to reconcile the difliculties of 
the Liberal Party ? The passage ends with the cryptic 
saying, “‘ They consult, when they know not how 
to dissemble; they determine, when they cannot 
mistake.” 

It seems a long way to travel from Tacitus to Emerson, 
but one must not emit the considered opinion of the man 
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who was perhaps the greatest and most penetrating 
panegyrist of the English race. Emerson paid his most 
memorable visit to England in the very worst year of the 
Hungry ’Forties, when the country was distracted by 
the claims of the Chartists, and by the appalling trade 
depression and had to deal with two million unemployed, 
while our population was only half what it is to-day. 
He found in the Englishman “a tortoise’s instinct to 
hold hard to the ground with his claws, lest he should be 
thrown on his back.” In his speech at the Manchester 
Athenaeum in 1847 he declared that the virtues of the 


ee 


British did not come out till they quarrelled. “ They must 
be seen in action. In prosperity they are moody and 
dampish, but in adversity they are grand. . . . I see her 
[England] not dispirited, not weak, but well remembering 
that she has seen dark days before—indeed with a kind of 
instinct that she sees a little better in a cloudy day, and 
that in storm of battle and calamity she has a secret vigour 
and a pulse like a cannon. I see her in her old age, not 
decrepit, but young, and still daring to believe in her 
power of endurance and expansion.” Let us in our new 
hour of depression and restlessness remember these words, 


The Challenge of God 


haar are many nowadays to whom the story 

of Bethlehem stands or no transforming fact, 
no ever-present reality—it is to them “as the words 
of a very lovely song,” and it is nothing more. They have 
probably not thought out the subject for themselves, 
but their minds are influenced by things they have heard 
and read, and it does not strike them that though many 
of the arguments brought forward are impressive and 
not to be overlooked, they leave untouched—they 
cannot touch—an army of facts which stand proven 
for all the world to see. 

If the Infinite God never lay cradled in a human 
Mother’s arms, with manger for cot and stable for home, 
if no wondering shepherds were summoned by the Angel 
Host and no Wise Men were led by a star to worship in 
that humble spot, then who will explain to us how 
that strange story stamped itself on the consciousness 
of the world ? What magic did it possess that ever since 
that night long ago a countless procession, from all 
nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues, has 
followed in the footsteps of shepherd and sage to wonder 
and to worship at their side? And the present no less 
than the past brings its witness, for on this Christmas, 
as on all those other shining Christmas days stretching 
right across the ages, in every quarter of our little 
cloud-girt earth will kneel a multitude innumerable 
in adoring love before the Infinite Mystery. To ears 
attuned the voices of the great host of living and of 
dead, in triumphant acclaim, are as the sound of many 
waters drowning in their thunder the baffled questionings 
of the groping human mind. “So make me to possess 
this Mystery that I may not desire to understand,” 
said Coventry Patmore, and if we made his prayer our 
own, perchance we should more easily find the path to light. 

We do not understand, we cannot so long as we 
only have a finite brain to bring to bear on Infinite 
Verity—but we believe ; and for such a belief who would 
not stake all that he has and all that he is? The only 
faith that counts is the faith that we wrest for ourselves 
at first hand. To read about God, to learn what other 
men have to teach, are things necessary to us all, but 
they do not take us far; to know God nothing will 
avail but personal relation, actual experience. Do 
we know our friends in any other wise ? We must carve 
our way for ourselves through the muffling world of 
sense, and it takes long courage and perseverance if 
we would arrive ; but there is no hopeless reaching out 
into a vague unknown for one who believes that God 
Himself has cut His way through to man, that He has 
pierced through the material wall which divides us from 
Him, to touch us with human hands and look upon us 
with human eyes. 

The best we can ever have to give to our fellow-man 
is the certainty of our own souls, a ¢onviction by which 
we live an@ for which we would die, and to win for 


ourselves this certainty it is well worth hazarding all 
that we have. The instinct of gambling is a curiously 
strong one in human nature, and here, if anywhere, surely, 
we are justified in turning it to account. Against what 
Christ lived and died for to give to humanity, what the 
Saints have striven and fought for, the life of love and 
self-giving, are there any so-called realities and hard facts 
which the world can offer that count in the balance ? 

Many adventurous spirits have given up all that they 
held dear to set forth on perilous quest to some earthly 
El Dorado and have sailed uncharted seas for the sake 
of a dream. And if such as they deemed the cost that 
they had to pay not too high, what of him who pays 
but the same price for an infinitely greater prize? 
And think you that when his seeking soul returns 
from its adventure he will care aught when men 
tell him that there is no such place as the Kingdom of 
his desire? What power can they have over us, those 
feeble human voices, when once our ears have heard 
another Voice, when we have seen with the eyes of our 
soul what tongue can never describe, but what the heart 
will hold for ever ? 

Year by year Christmas returns with its eternal challenge. 
The Everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, took upon Himself human flesh and lived and 
suffered and died. He emptied Himself of His glory and 
was among us as One that serveth, He showed us what 
His idea of love is, His conception of self-giving. It was 
the challenge of the Son of God—-His challenge to the 
sons of men. “ All that He has He gives, all that we are 
He asks.” Single-handed during the short span of His 
mortal life He wrestled with the monsters of disease and 
sin, bringing life and light wherever He went, consuming 
in the fire of His wrath all meanness and hypocrisy, 
sweeping aside the human traditions under which 
men lay enslaved, setting up new standards of per- 
fection. 

Those who heard Him caught for a moment with 
startled eyes a glimpse of the splendour of God, but 
the heights to which He beckoned them could be reached 
only by paths steep and hard, for a man must be prepared 
to renounce self and give all that he has if he would 
take his share in the redemption of the world. One by 
one His followers forsook Him, and He died at the hands 
of His enemies, a failure because mankind would not 
respond to His call. But He rose again, and to-day there 
is hardly a corner on the globe where His name is not known, 
and though He has not conquered yet, He will conquer. 
Men cry: “ Christianity is a failure, give us something 
new.” They have cried so, ever and again, for 2,000 
years, but Christianity renews itself as surely as the 
earth renews itself in spring, and like the living Christ 
Himself bursts from its man-made tombs. 

It is man who has failed. He has not responded te 
the challenge of God. 
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Republicans versus Monarchists in Germany 


FYWHE fall of the Marx Government has come at an 

inopportune moment. For a long time that 
Government has managed to keep its balance on the 
tight rope, and although the movements necessary for 
this feat were not always very dignified they were 
effective enough. Above all, they provided a fair 
opportunity for Herr Stresemann to conduct his able 
and valuable foreign policy. Now the situation is plunged 
in doubt. We cannot be sure that the Geneva policy 
of the late Government will be continued. Herr 
Marx has succumbed to what is in the final analysis 
a challenge from those who desire to use the Army 
for anti-Republican purposes. The crisis is, therefore, 
of great importance not only to Germany, but to all 


Europe. 
Herr Marx’s Administration was a _ middle-party 
Government which usually depended upon Socialist 


support for foreign policy and upon Nationalist support 
in domestic affairs. If support from either of these 
parties had failed in the appropriate circumstances 
Herr Marx would have been driven out of office very 
much sooner. He conscious of the weakness 
of his position that before his downfall—which came 
after two days’ debate on Friday, December 17th— 
he had been negotiating alternately with the Socialists 
to form a “ Grand Coalition,” and with the Nationalists 
to form a bourgeois bloc. The Socialists were not at all 
unwilling to join with him, but they demanded as the 
condition of their consent that the Government should 
first resign. Their was that they could the 
more easily get rid of Herr Gessler, the Minister of War, 
and Herr Kiilz, the Minister of the Interior. They 
disliked both these Ministers—Herr Gessler because 
of his alliance with the militarists, and Herr Kiilz because 
of his sponsorship of the so-called “ Smut and Trash 


was so 


reason 


Bill’? which the Socialists professed to regard as an 
attempt against the liberty of the printing-press. 

The negotiations for broadening the basis of the 
Government might have succeeded if they had been 
continued long enough, but on Thursday, December 16th, 
Herr Scheidemann moved a resolution of no confidence 
in the Government and concerned himself almost 
entirely with military matters. Then the end came. 

Herr Scheidemann’s revelations seem to have caused 
surprise in Germany, but British newspapers have for 
months been publishing facts which were evidently 
withheld from the German public. Herr Scheidemann 
went through the whole list of offences, accusing Herr 
Gessler of winking at all of them. With the connivance 
of Herr Gessler, he said, the Reichswehr officers had 
obtained war material (including gas bombs) and money 
from Russia; they had been careful to draw all their 
recruits from anti-Republican classes ; they had obtained 
subscriptions for the Reichswehr from private persons ; 
they had provided for the drilling of recruits who were 
not officially recognized as soldiers; and they had 
freely allowed civilians to take part in military 
manoeuvres. 

When the Nationalists, for their own reasons, decided 
to vote for the Socialist 
the fate of the Government was, of course, sealed. It 
is thought that Herr Luther may become the new 
Chancellor, but it does not seem likely that any new 
will be formed very quickly. The questions 
and the jealousies among the parties go 
very deep. Nothing is so important as the question 
whether the Army is or is not to be subject to civilian 
control. If the Army succeeds in wriggling out of the 
meshes woven for it by democratic necessity there will 
be an end of democracy—and therefore of the Republic. 


resolution of no confidence, 


Government 
of principle 


How to Make British Farming Pay 
VII.—There is no Free Trade Party 


WARE of the temerity in writing thus in the 
4 columns of the Spectator, the very sanctuary of 
Free Trade, I say that it is sheer doctrinaire stubbornness 
to set up Free Trade as a final answer against any proposal 
to give the British farmer sheltered markets where the 
boon will not mean a sensible increase in food prices 
to the British consumer. No British political party is 
faithful to Free Trade. They all allow, for example, 
protection to beet sugar. The Liberal Party, during its 
days of supreme power, flouted Free Trade by an amend- 
ment of the Patent Laws tg compel patentees to 
manufacture their patents in England under penalty of 
forfeiture, not arguing that it would be of advantage to 
Great Britain if a patented article could be manufactured 
more cheaply abroad and imported. It is “ protection ”’ 
of the rankest to pass a law invalidating patents if their 
holders do not establish local factories. Another notable 
abandonment of the Free Trade idea by them at the same 
time was in the negotiations which followed a new 
Japanese tariff: England as a Free Trade country was 
refused special concessions under that tariff. According 
to the Free Trade theory, the loss was not to us but to 
Japan. Yet we used diplomatic pressure to extract from 
Japan the concessions other countries gained by reciprocal 
tariff bargains. 


Tue Lanp ts Lire. 

It is craziness or opportunism for any Party to confess 
to be Protectionist as regards manufactures but Free Trade 
as regards land. If there is a case for Protection at all it 
is clearly for the protection of the industries associated 
with land cultivation, as being the most vital to a nation’s 
welfare and the most difficult to restore if once destroyed. 
Mines may become exhausted. Manufactures may pass 
away with changes of custom and fashion. But crops, if 
we presume wise cultivation, go on for ever. Further, the 
cultivation of the land provides the only actual necessities 
of life. With the products of its farms and fields, if they 
are enough, a nation can, at least, exist. Loss of trade 
and of manufactures may impose poverty: loss of the 
products of the land imposes death. 

The fable of Antaeus who, on being overthrown, had 
his strength renewed on touching his Mother Earth, 
pointed at a clear truth: that rural life has some special 
qualities to impart which are necessary to a sound nation. 
The human plant must have its roots in the soil. History 
may show instances of a city or a State flourishing for a 
time without the backing of an agricultural population, 
as hyacinths may be grown for a time in a vase of water. 
But for permanence a race must have its farms and 
pastures at the back of its cities. 
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A SHELTER PROGRAMME. 

In effect, what I urge as necessary for the regeneration 
of rural England is a practical, business-like examination, 
free from the bias of any economic theory, of the great 
number of proposals which promise a stable market at a 
reasonable price for a British agricultural product. A few 
of these proposals as examples :—- 

1. The discouragement of the importation of wheaten 
flour so that wheat may come here to be milled. The 
objects aimed at are to help the milling industry : to help 
the use of British wheat mixed with imported wheat : to 
help the pig and the poultry industries with offals: to 
facilitate the compulsory retention of a certain amount of 
the offals in the flour if that should become a national 
necessity, as is possible. 

2. The control of wheat and other imported food- 
grains by a National Grain Board, guaranteeing a fair 
fixed price to the British grower, purchasing the balance 
of the nation’s requirements abroad, so far as possible 
from Empire sources, at the current world prices and 
selling to the millers at an average price. This would 
insure that British land which can produce wheat at a 
fair price would be steadily used for that purpose ; and 
if its affairs were managed. as well as were those, say, of 
B.A.W.R.A. (the British Australian Wool Realization 
Association) the Board should put no appreciable burden 
on the consumer. 

3. An anti-dumping tariff designed to stabilize the 
price of potatoes at a figure reasonable to the consumer. 

4, Luxury Tax on foreign cheeses. As Empire cheese 
would be free, there would be no impost on the food of 


Good Will 


[Sir Robert Hadfield, like Mr. Ford, has been a lifelong 
advocate of high wages and high production, and has 
practised what he preaches with success. As a scientist 
and inventor his fame is established: that he is a pioneer 
of industrial co-operation is not so well known.—Ed. 
SPECTATOR. | 
FYNUHE imperative need for industry at the present 
. moment is a feeling of security on both sides. 
This cannot be achieved by the expression of sentiments, 
however laudable, on the part of politicians, trade union 
leaders, and journalists; we need action rather than 
any further addition to the mass of economic theory 
which has been poured out from the presses of the 
country as the result of the general strike and the terrible 
coal deadlock. 

We shall cease to be an industrial nation, and conse- 
quently we shall be unable to support our population 
at all, if we do not get to work quickly and keep at work 
through an undistracted period of vears. But how can 
we insure continuity and peace? New disputes in 
industry will inevitably arise; some means of solving 
them must therefore be found and inaugurated at once. 
Parliament is not, in my opinion, the place for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. The issues invelved 
are always too technical for general discussion, and the 
necessary adjustments cannot be made as the result 
of speeches on the floor of the House. Nor does it appear 
probable that Committees and Commissions can do 
more than let loose a flood of talk on the land. We 
have had too much talk already, too much nonsense 
about “ rights’ and too little realization of the duties 
which employers and employed alike owe to the general 


public. While the coal-owners and miners have been 


muddling, and the Government shilly-shallying between 
intervention and inactivity, the economic life of the 


the poor. _As British cheesemakers can make all the 
luxury cheeses the average man can want, those who 
must have foreign cheeses could reasonably pay for their 
whim. 

5. Luxury taxes on foreign flowers, fruits and vegetables 
coming from places within the British climate zone. This 
would not interfere with early products from southern 
climates, and would give valuable help to small culture 
in England. 

That is not a full list, but it is sufficient for the illus. 
tration of my plea to seek out diligently means by which, 
even at the price of interference with the currents of 
trade, some shelter can be given in his home markets to 
the British farmer. 

I believe that a study of the Ministry of Agriculture's 
report (just published) of the working of the Small Holding 
Colonies Acts will convince any impartial inquirer that 
bold measures are necessary for the rescue of British 
farming. Mr. Gavin’s detailed report on the Patrington 
farm is especially convincing. That was an area of 2,363 
acres of good land, helped by generous credit and all the 
skill available to the Ministry of Agriculture. In six 
years’ working it has lost £86,277. Evidently public 
control--which is the “ remedy” of the Labour and 
Liberal Parties—was the chief cause of failure. But 
there were other causes——e.g., the crop value in 1921 was 
£8,514; in 1925 it was £4,107. 

Frank Fox, 
Food Habits, 


[Neat (concluding) article : Land 


Taxation. | 


in Industry 


nation has been coming to a standstill with a rapidly 
increasing momentum. Almost any remedy for this 
state of affairs would be better than none at all. But, 
as a matter of fact, there is, so it seems to me, a practical 
solution, and one not at all difficult to carry out, of our 
industrial difliculties ; and that is in 
conformity with our national characteristics. I refer 
to the formation of a National Industrial Council, elected 
by the Nation, whose duty it would be to foresee and 
avert these national disputes as far as possible, and to 


one, morcover, 


adjust them amicably, or at all events fairly, when 
they have arisen. 

I do not seek to minimize the difficulties in the way 
of the formation of such a body or bodies, of clected 
arbiters, but if I were younger I would set my hand 
to the task in the belief that I could do nothing of greater 
service to my country. 

As long ago as 1894 I was concerned with the sum- 
moning of a body calling itself a “* Preliminary Industrial 
Conference,” consisting of twenty-one employer members 
and twenty-one labour members, who met in March of 
that year at the Royal Statistical Society in London 
to discuss ways and means to promote peace and 
prosperity in industry. I said then: “ About two 
and a half years ago we voluntarily reduced our hours 
of labour from fifty-four to fifty-one and we hope shortly 
to make a forty-eight hours’ week. . .. I care not so 
much whether it pays in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but I do care if it enables my firm to feel at the end 
of the working year that we have endeavoured to do 
what is right and just and that mere money-making 
las not been the end and aim of our existence.” The 
fifty-one hour week was profitable to the firm, as a 
matter of fact. When we introduced the forty-eight 
hour week that paid also. Other employers in Sheffield 
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the road to ruin with 
the results, on the contrary, 


told me that I was on my 
* Socialistic tendencies ”’ ; 
were simply that we got more work done and the value 
of our shares increased. 

But there is still much suspicion to be combated 
in the ranks of both capital and labour. When Hadfields, 
years ago, decided to pay all the insurance benefits of 
its workers, I remember that quite a big deputation 
of men came to see me, to learn what we wanted to get 
out of them for the concession. We wanted nothing but 
the good will of the workers. Putting the matter on 
the lowest terms, this good will has a cash value: I 
should say every man, in works such as ours, can save 
the firm considerable sums by intelligent co-operation. 
But, of course, really, the amount of wealth (for all 
concerned) that a spirit of faith, optimism and content- 
ment can produce is incalculable. There is no limit 
to the good about us, or to what the spirit of man may 
achieve. I have no hesitation in saying that I firmly 
believe if 10 per cent. were added to wages all round, 
England would not suffer but itself become more prosper- 
ous. Naturally, however, the increase would depend 
on good management, good work, and, more important 
than all, the good will of the workman himself. That I 
also firmly believe would be forthcoming if a voluntary 
addition was made. Naturally, however, this must be 
one universally adopted; such a change could not be 
done piccemeal. The trade unions with their powerful 
federations wouid have to lend a willing and _ helpful 
hand, which I believe would bring about a willing response 
on behalf of the workers, that is, by their abandonment 
of what has really become a painful and vicious condition 
in this country, one which can be termed nothing else than 
the “ strike habit,” also by the abandonment on the part 
of the employer of the equally vicious habit of the 
* lock-out.” 

Among the extremists on the Labour side there is 
not even a vague shadow of the former principles of 
trade unionism. That is unfortunate, but I believe it 
to be only a transition stage to the point to which the 
best minds in the Labour movement arrived long ago 
(as did wise employers) that co-operation. is essential 
to prosperity. 

When something goes wrong with any body of men, 
the man at the top is nearly always to blame. Some 
formula, some determinant there always is in every 
industrial situation, if only management is clever enough 
to find it. And as in all disputes a “ settlement ” must 
come some time, if the indus ry is not to be ruined, 
it is obvious that the sooner it comes the better. The 
acid test of common sense is the first precipitant of 





eee mer os 


prosperity. We cannot afford many Pyrrhic victories 
such as the mine-owners have won. In a sense, indeed, 
it has been a real victory of common sense over ignoble 
and idiotic theories of communism. Communism and 
confidence cannot live side by side in industrial England. 
But now that the former has been decisively defeated 
and I hope extirpated from England (I hate to see the 
red flag of ruin flaunted in public places, for an emblem 
means much, and our Union Jack stands for all that 
has made and will make us a happy people) we must 
get back to work in a spirit of serenity and strength. 

Now is the moment for capital and labour (terms 
which, of course, are mere labels) to unite in a non- 
political regional system of adjudicative bodies to whose 
objects—increased and continuous production—the best 
minds amongst Socialists, Liberals and Conservatives 
would readily assent. Co-operation demands organiza- 
tion ; there must be a vehicle of expression, specialized 
and scientific, to state, formulate, consider and adjust 
those inevitable divergencies which will arise between the 
givers of capital, the givers of labour, and the consuming 
public, which includes the two former classes. In the 
last resort it is the public that must decide ; it is intoler- 
able that England should be starved and crippled as 
the result of faction between forces which every sensible 
man admits are interdependent and necessary factors 
of production. 

To bring capital and labour together, with the public 
as final arbiter in any dispute, is the object of the 
National Industrial Council which I would see inaugu- 
rated by the nation in the manner suggested in this 
article. 

Strikes and lock-outs settle nothing. They are merely 
a slow form of annihilation (or exhaustion) which should 
be punishable by law. A conciliatory body coming under 
the term The National Industrial Council, consisting of a 
number of employers and employed—and, in my opinion, 
also representatives of all classes, including that exceed- 
ingly important body known as the professional class— 
duly elected by the nation, and independent of 
political bias, should be able to reach a_ settlement 
in industrial quarrels or misunderstandings, without 
stoppage of work, and with no hardship on _ the 
employed and no damage to the employers. Force and 
bullying always fail; we in this country who believe 
in justice and in the value of compromise will surely 
see that the quiet work of a competent tribunal, such as 
fratricidal strife, 
along which the 


the writer has suggested, rather than 
must mark out the path of prosperity 
Nation should advance. 


Ropert A. HADFIELD. 


Some Christmas Customs 


superstitions which 
Neverthe- 


i's this materialistic age the 

troubled our forefathers no longer exist. 
less, many of the ancient rites and ceremonies connected 
with Christmas are still faithfully carried out. How many 
of us when the family is gathered round the fire ever think 
of burning the ashen faggot on Christmas Day ? Yet this 
was a custom which existed for many centuries in the 
West Country and is still carried out in some remote 
parts. There are two explanations of this old custom. One, 
still believed in by the gipsies, related to the tradition 
that when Christ was hiding Himself in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, all trees remained silent with the exception 
of the ash, which told where He was hiding. For this 
reason it was burnt at Christmas. The second suggestion 
is that the origi of the practice lies in the fact thet it 


was by an ash-wood fire that Christ was first washed and 
dressed at Bethlehem. 

When we burn the Yule log on Christmas Eve do any 
of us ever remember that the ashes should be collected 
and preserved, so that the house and its inmates may be 
secure from evil spirits throughout the year ? 

The name Yule, by the way, was applied tothe 
months when the giant deity was worshipped at the Teu- 
tonic winter festival of the solstice. Our Santa Claus, too, 
is possibly but another name for the same giant god, and 
derived from the old German “ Zunte Klass,’’ meaning 
the “ big deity,” though by tradition he is St. Nicholas. 

In some parts the belief is still firmly held that all 
cattle go down upon their knees at midnight. This was 
commonly believed in Cornwall until quite recently. It 
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was also held by many in that county that at the same 
moment all water in the well was temporarily turned into 
Wine, but that anyone tasting it would be instantly 
killed. 

Another old superstition in the cider districts of the 
West of England was in the efficacy of “ wassailing the 
apple trees.” On Christmas Eve, after a goodly feast of 
cider and cakes, all the lads and lasses went into the 
orchard, and a cake was placed upon the first fork of the 
most productive apple tree and a jug of cider poured over 
it. ‘Singing an old refrain, they would then dance round 
the tree. This simple rite was believed to ensure a large 
crop in the following year. 

Ireland is still the home of superstitions. Two con- 
nected with Christmastide are interesting. It was be- 
lieved, and still is by many, that on Christmas Eve Judas 
Iscariot was allowed to revisit the earth, and anyone 
looking into a mirror on that night would see cither Judas 
or the devil peering over his shoulder. The second 
superstition, but of a very different kind, is that on 
Christmas Eve the Christ-child is out alone in the dark 
and cold, and to light Him on His way candles are placed 
in all the windows. E. T. Brown. 


The Ventorro 


ls the distance I saw the ventorro and gladness 

surged up within me. I would now be able to get 
food and drink and rest and shelter! I was very hungry, 
for I had walked some ninetecn miles that day through 
the mountains of Soria with a heavy pack on my back. 
The scenery was wild and beautiful, but for the last 
three or four hours it had failed to interest me. The 
clear, sharp, mountain air had given me an appetite 
with a steel edge on it. And yonder was the ventorro, 
the inn, the haven! All would be well, for though I 
looked rough as rough could be I was a tramp of the 
gilt-edged order. I had pesetas in plenty in my pocket. 

The inn turned out to be farther off than I had thought. 
The clear mountain air had deceived me as to the distance. 
But at last I was there, and summoning up my natural 
assurance I walked in as bold as a brigand on a borrowing 
expedition. 

It was a place that a person of the artistic persuasion 


would have called interesting. To me, however, it 
appeared primitive and unpromising. On a_ shelf 
behind the rough counter were some bottles of 


aguardiente, and above these, suspended from the roof, 
were two black pigskins that held the wine of the country 
The proprietario was in his shirt sleeves and he was. 
leaning on the counter, smoking a long, thin, black cigar. 
He gazed on me as I marched in as if I were but part of 
the ordinary landscape. 

In Spanish, of a somewhat parlous and dubious 
character, I asked him if I could have something to eat. 
And, as I was asking him the vital question, there came 
into his fine dark eye a look of pessimism. 

No, I could have nothing to eat, he told me in deep 
tones. There was nothing in the ventorro—- 
I could have vino, or aguardiente! But 


chest 
nothing ! 
food, no! 

I felt sorry for myself as I listened to the tones of 
his deep voice. Here was I on tramp, with a thousand 
pesetas in my pocket, and I could get nothing to eat. 
I could have all the wine I wanted, but at that particular 
moment wine to me was very much of a mocker. What 


I wanted was solid food. 
However, wine was better than nothing, and, alter 
putting a peseta on the counter, I nodded towards one 


of the pigskins. He drew me about a pint of the wine, 
It was good, sound, dark red wine, and after I had stowed 
it safely away I began to feel that all was not lost as yet, 
And I ordered another. But this time I took the pre.’ 
caution of asking him to join me in one. He did and 
—well, after that the atmosphere began to change. The 
pessimism retired from his fine, dark eye, and he intimated 
to me that perhaps after all it might be possible for me 
to get something to eat in the ventorro ! 

He went out for a moment, and I heard the sound of 
running steps and the fluttering and scurrying of wings. 
And, putting two and two together, I gathered that 
doubtless an unfortunate fowl was being assassinated. 
I felt sorry, but hunger takes away the edge of one’s 
conscience, 

He was back again, and after another drop of wine 
he began to talk about corridas (bull-fights). I was 
able to fit myself well into this intellectual topic, for 
I had seen many bull-fights in my wanderings through 
Spain. And, naturally, I conveyed to him the intense 
enthusiasm I had for the sport. Had I not done so, 
it is more than likely that he would have revoked his 
intentions as to the getting of dinner for me. And 
here I may say in passing that there are certain sports 
in a country that politeness and patriotism forbid me to 
name that are far more cruel than bull-fighting. Sports 
such as otter-hunting and rabbit-coursing—but I must 
stop, for I would not like to give the name of the 
country away. 

Though my Spanish was worse than bad my gestures 
were all right. A gesture has the merit of being under- 
stood, so to speak, in all languages. And we managed 
to exchange ideas concerning the merits of toreros and 
bulls. In a graphic manner I pictured to my _ host 
the way that I had seen the great Juan Mazzantini 
killing bulls in Madrid the Sunday but one before. My 
host was delighted. And he pressed upon me one of 
his long black cigars. 

Just.as I was beginning to wonder if dinner would ever 
come along, his wife appeared. She was a dark, handsome 
sehora, and she was the bearer of glad tidings. Dinner 
was ready! And I was ushered into.a big room behind 
the bar. 

There on the table was the fowl. And there beside 
it was a bottle of Rioja. There was bread in plenty 
and sliced tomatoes and cheese and other things. I 
invited the proprictario to join me, but he politely refrained. 
He doubtless felt that I could manage the fowl myself. 

Which I did. It was somewhat tough, but toughness 
only gives zest to food when one is hungry. 

It was a glorious repast— a fitting crown to the march of 
the day through the mountains. And it was capped by 
a small cup of really good black coffee and some liqueur 
brandy. 

After dinner I went and sat in the bar. Three or four 
men who drove mules and oxen and so forth-— 
I stood a round of wine— which was 
and 


arrieros 
had dropped in. 
as cheap as four ale in England- 
flowed easily along. Needless to say, it concerned bull- 
lighting, and the fact that I had the 
Mazzantini himself made me a person worthy of respect. 
Again and again I illustrated his method of demolishing 
the bulls. 

By this time it was well on into the night, and I 
signified to the proprietario my intention of staying in the 
ventorro till the morning. He was pleased, but when I 
thought that he was telling me that he would provide 
me with a bed I thought wrong: The bed turned out 
to be the floor in front of the fire. 

When I awoke in the morning I found myself alone, 


conversation 


seen great 
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The one-eyed pedlar man and the arriero had gone. 
Soon the proprietario appeared behind a long black cigar. 
He greeted me kindly and gave orders for my breakfast 
to be got ready. The breakfast was composed of huevos, 
bread and black coffee. And whilst I was eating we 
discoursed on the old topic—bulls and bull-fighters. 

All that he would charge me was four pesetas for the 
accommodation, and after shaking hands with him 
I went on my way through the mountains towards 
Ariza. 

Bart KENNEDY. 


Correspondence 


[A Letrer From DvuBLIN.] 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The conclusion of the Imperial Conference renders 
a few lines from the Irish Free State, perhaps, timely. The 
Conference has been followed—thanks to one Irish journalist's 
enterprise—with close interest in Ireland, and details of its 
procedure have been considered as heavy with significance 
for this country. The belief that much has been achieved 
for the strengthening of the Free State’s position in the 
British market has created a very favourable impression. 
The advertisements issued by the Empire Marketing Board, 
drawing the British consumer's attention to the claims of 
Irish dairy produce to voluntary preference, have been 
reprinted in the Irish Press, and have given great encourage- 
ment. I cannot remember a time when Ireland’s interest in 
close commercial relations with Britain was so obviously 
appreciated on all hands. Never before, in my memory, 
was there a livelier sense of the economic possibilities of 
Anglo-Irish friendship. 

Touching the political upshot of the Irish delegation’s work, 
there is a feeling that the Free State has attained the 
recognition as a nation-State that its representatives sought. 
Many concessions have been made on points of procedure 
between Britain and the Free State which will gratify Irish 
Ministers’ desires for the symbols of independence. On the 
other hand, sober opinion recognizes that no real alteration 
in the relations of the two lands has taken place. Plus ¢a 
change plus c'est la méme chose. 

The celebration of Armistice Day in Dublin was sadly 
misrepresented in many English papers. Tens of thousands 
of people took part in the commemoration, and the observance 
of the Silence at the Cenotaph was one of the most impressive 
sights that could be imagined. At the most, a few hundred 
—certainly not more than 500—young people took part in 
the attack on some of the groups returning from the Cenotaph. 
There was street fighting round about College Green—although 
never more than the police could control—and this com- 
paratively small blot upon the propriety of the day was 
reported as though it were the whole picture. I do not mean 
to suggest that the majority of the people threw themselves 
into the celebrations. Indeed, a Cork periodical points out 
that in the Southern city, where the ex-Service men paraded 
without interference, there was, nevertheless, not a single 
Union Jack to be seen. What I want to make clear is that the 
majority, all save a small wild element, behaved decently 
and respectfully towards the minority. Despite our different 
traditions and allegiances, we are getting on well with one 
another in our common country—although as yet we are not 
fusing. 


The outbreak of armed raids is a very different matter. 
In recent months the police have secured information 
regarding the Irish Republican Army organization, and the 
raids—as those responsible announce in a Republican organ 
—have been carried out as a warning to informers. The 
Volunteer organization, so far as it failed to go over to the 
Free State at the time of the Treaty, appears still to exist 
in a secret and attenuated form. Recently its leaders 
announced their severance from the political Republican 
party—for hitherto they had claimed to represent the army 
of a still existent Republic. They stated that they had decided 





to proceed at their own discretion, and thus the State is 
threatened (although not very seriously) by a declared 
revolutionary organization that is not controlled or influenced 
by any responsible political group. Raids by the Government 
forces now are the order of the day——and of the night—for 
the revolutionaries are “* on the run.” 


Meanwhile, we move fast towards a General Election, 
and the raids have multiplied the Government's assurance of 
return. The issues on which the election will turn are 
Protection and Compulsory Irish. Most of the opposition 
groups in Nationalist politics are in favour of high Protection; 
but the Government Party's views as yet are not defined, 
and important interests supporting the Government urge 
the dropping of tariffs that create ill feeling in Britain. Some 
of the experimental tariffs have proved a sorry failure— 
that on imported furniture, for instance, although as drastic 
as could be desired, has yielded no results save higher prices, 
Others are claimed to have justified themselves. Thus, the 
tariff on footwear is thanked for a big Cork factory having 
doubled its output in two succeeding years, and it is said 
that present progress would enable the Free State factories 
to produce all the boots and shoes needed in rural Ireland 
in a few years more. It is hard to disentangle the economic 
from the psychological causes of rise and fall in Irish manu- 
factures. Certain it is that in’ shoes, woollens, hosiery, 
and many dress fabrics the Irish article, though dear, offers 
remarkable durability, and value. 
On the other hand, the old-fashioned taste for strong tweeds 
and serges and the like has yielded place to a liking for 
smart ready-mades against which a tariff system works 
in vain. A return of Irish taste to its old standards 
would do more for the idle factories than any impost at 
the ports. 

Representatives of the Church of Ireland have announced 
that the Protestant schools will be withdrawn from State 
control, even at the sacrifice of State subsidy, if the regulations 
making Irish a compulsory subject in 1928 are not withdrawn. 
As the position stands, no teacher unqualified for teaching 
Gaelic will be appointed to State-supported schools after 
next year. Protestant spokesmen take the position that 
Irish Protestants do not share the Celtic tradition of the 
Irish majority and cannot justly be compelled to teach a 
language foreign to their stock, and a literature in the making 
of which Protestantism had no part. It is impossible not to 
deplore the appearance of a fundamental racials linguistic, 
and religious cleavage—the identification of the Protestant 
Chureh with the Anglo-Saxon Plantation—which thus arises; 
Many of us had hoped to see a fusion instead of a conflict 
of traditions. It would be painful and tedious to go into the 
rights and wrongs of the question. Its immediate political 
interest is that it forces a dilemma upon the Government 
leaders. If Compulsory Irish is maintained, and Protestant 
schools are withdrawn, the Government Party will lose support 
on which it largely depends at the polling booths, and the 
financial assistance of the most substantial class in the 
country. If the Government gives way, on the other hand, 
it will suffer a split in its own ranks and will be attacked 
by the indignant forces of the Gaelic League and other 
organizations of the sort, the assistance of which actually 
brought about the Revolution. At this stage it is impossible 
to foresee the outcome. During the coming two months the 
Government Party will have to make up its mind on the two 
vital questions of the hour.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
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Country Life and Sport 


PRESERVING ENGLISH SCENERY. 

Within a very short while one of the English counties will 
take definite action to conserve its own beauties from desecra- 
tion by ugly and ill-placed buildings. That pioneer 
is likely to be one of the Home Counties. It is a county of 
spacious commons, gorgeous with gorse and ling, with holly 
and juniper, and carpeted for the rest with the pick of 
the finest grasses. It is a liberal education to walk over the 
fine and springy turf. A grass specialist called in for consulta- 
tion on the treatment of golf greens dotted over one of these 
Commons said that all the most ideal grasses grew there 
naturally. Only conservation of native resources was 
necessary. His dictum might very well be adopted by the 
country at large. All it wants is conservation. One may 
venture the prophecy that if, say, Hertfordshire should come 
boldly into the open with such a scheme, one county after 
another would follow suit. How rapidly the * uglification ”’ 
of the counties has followed in the wake of the motor-car is a 
thing not yet widely enough understood. The shacks that 
are being thrown up like mole hills along the roads are un- 
sightly and insanitary and very costly to local councils, 
They are spoiling the old villages whose edges they fray and 
foul ; and reducing the fairest scenes to prairie value. 

* * * * 


Now as things are the county councils have no powers to 
invoke against the insults against their most prized possessions. 
Authority lies chiefly with the District Councils ; and these 
for the most part are too timid and rule each too small an 
area to be likely or able to take eflicient action. For example, 
there are no fewer than seventeen concerned in one threatened 
district of Kast Kent. However, the county authorities have 
one resource hitherto left unexplored. They can adopt the 
Town-planning Act in reference almost to any area they 
please, whether oppidan or rural. They can have a regional 
scheme. They can more or less “ zone” the county. The 
core of the secret lies in this newly popular word “ zoning.” 
What every county needs is a far-sighted plan, on which 
are marked the areas that must ke preserved—this for 
amenity, this for agriculture, this for a sanctuary, this for 
those who wish to build within each parish or district. If 
the shire of Hertford proves able to frame a regional plan as 
wise and strong as some of us hope, it will give a beneficent 
lead to all England. The new Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, in which some of the best of our architects 
and aesthetes (in the best sense of the word) are exercising 
their energy, has come to birth at a critical juncture. It has 
been blessed by the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
by the Minister of Health ; and one hopes that soon it will be 
bombarded from all quarters of England with requests for 
its expert advice in saving the countryside. How best to 
go to work to prevent abuses is a very technical affair—so 
technical that many, perhaps most of the Rural District 
Councillors themselves, have little more accurate knowledge 
than the general public itself. 


t * « * 


Tue ABBOT AND THE FARMER. 

Theorists on agriculture are continually laying emphasis 
on the need of scientific education. Perhaps they hardly 
realize how very great the advance in this direction has 
been. Quaint evidence may be given. A seedsman’s 
catalogue has just reached me from Norfolk— that hub of 
agricultural progress ; and it opens with the following para- 
graph : ** Thanks to the discoveries of Mendel (Abbot of Brunn, 
in Austria) who published a paper in 1886 on the cross-breeding 
of peas, modern breeders are now able to work on definite 
lines and remarkable progress has been made during the last 
20 years in the improvement of the farm crops of this 
Imagine the sclier of the last century talking 


country.” 
The catalogue 


to his farmer clients of the Abbot of Brunn. 
in question is compact of scientific tit-bits of information, 
with a photograph of ** mother beets encased in muslin to 
prevent inoculation” ! The beet as well as the science is 
The general advance owes a great deal 


a sign of the times. 


to that real genius in hybridization, Sir Roland Biffen, the 
creator of Yeoman wheat, and indeed to the Cambridge School 
in general. Professor Punnet, the leading experimenter on 
“ sex-linked characteristics ** in poultry is as admirable 
a popularizer of the Mendelian theory as he is a practiser, 
With both of them, as with the so-called Plant Wizard of 
America, the chief successes spring direct from the first 
discovery (though it was earlier than 1886) of the Abbot 


of Brunn. 
* ¥ 2 v 


Puysickinc TREES, 

A sheaf of queries has reached me about the healing of a 
certain great tulip tree that seemed to be suffering from 
anaemia and old age, but was cured by a specialist. All 
these correspondents wish to be put in touch with the healer, 
He is not a professional doctor, but an ex-professor of botany 
in a great University. His advice was to dig a circle of holes 
under the tips of the boughs and fill them up with manures, 
both natural and artificial. That very remarkable Englishman, 
John Davey, who founded the Tree Expert Company of ixent, 
Ohio, used phosphoric acid, ammonia, potash water, dried 


blood and ammonium sulphate for such a purpose with 
good effect; but the core of the secret is to get any good 


manure in contact with the outer rootlets of the root system, 
Davey himself believed more in energy than medicine. A 
tale is told of a very old tree that he saved by 
“the saw, a thousand pounds of cement and three square 


means of 


vards of zine.” The hollow boughs sawn olf were used to make 


artificial homes for the evicted household of squirrels. It was 

ralculated that 100 years had been added to the life of the tree, 
x * * * 

Tur Worry Cour. 


Within one day this month six van loads of berried holly 
passed through Hertfordshire. Poor 
Ilertfordshire, where no holly tree, even on private grounds, 
is quite safe! But those who can forget for a moment the 
desecration of their trees will find in the traflie an astonishing 
example of the vitality of the Christmas custom. ‘The hoilies 
are a marvel of colour this season, It is a coral year; and 


one small village in 


incidentally quite large sums of money have been made by 
the harvest of berries. The prices (7s. 6d. for a central shoot 
well covered) have tempted some to destroy fair trees; but 
on behalf of the county let all riflers be begged to spare the 
main trunk. It is one thing to cut off a bough. It is a much 
worse crime to cut out the centre and so reduce the tree to the 
dimensions of a bush for all time. To-day’s vandals are as 
bad as the notorious Czar of Muscovy who destroyed Evelyn's 
famous Holiy Hedge at Say Court. Incidentally, what 
evidence is there for the origin of making holly a Christmas 
decoration ?. Did the Romans especially select holly for 
giving to their friends at the Saturnalia? Or did any bough 
serve their turn ? 
* * * - 

Betaren Brirps. 


For the first time in the memories of many of us swallows 


and martins have still been with us while the later winter 
visitors were arriving. Both birds were seen in several 


counties during the second week of December. The hard 
frosts of the third week put an end to such abnormalities 
and brought a number of winter visitors, especiaily fieldfare 
and snipe, to the Home and Southern Counties; and yet 
vaster congregations of starlings to East Anglia and to 
London itself. 


W. Beacn Tuomas. 














Next Week: 


An important article by Mr. Murray Allison on 
Advertising the League of Nations. 
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Letters to 


NEW WAY IN EDUCATION” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


“THE 


Sir. Mr. F. A. Mackenzie gives good counsel to parents of 
moderate means when he advises them to cultivate an 
acquaintance with the county and borough secondary schools, 
but there is a curious fallacy running through his article—a 
fallacy which I have noticed in a great deal of what is written 
about secondary schools. 

This fallacy is that secondary schools are divisible into two 
classes; (1) “the great Public Schools,” about twenty in 
number, all boarding schools, education at which costs from 
£150 to £200 a (2) the new county and municipal 
secondary schools, all day schools, education at which costs 
a mere trifle. This is much like saying that the upper and 
middle classes consist of (1) dukes and (2) small shopkeepers. 

English people seem to be strangely ignorant of the wealth 
and variety of schools in this country. The old endowed 
schools, which have been educating the great bulk of English 
boys since the Tudor period, number nearly a thousand. They 
are of all sizes and all types, and their fees vary from the 
At the one end are such famous 
institutions as Merchant Taylors’, London; Manchester 
Grammar School, and King Edward’s High School, 
Birmingham, which in prestige, dignity, age and attainment, 
are worthy to be compared to any of “the great Public 
Schools; at the other end small schools in small towns and 
even villages, which, though obscure and far from the lime- 
light of the Press, are doing excellent work in their localities. 
For parents who prefer boarding-schools, the schools on the 
Woodard foundation (Lancing, Hurstpierpoint, &c.) and 
others have been established to supply education and residence 
at the lowest possible figures, and some of them supply it at a 
Again, many retired professional 


year ; 


substantial to the minute. 


wonderfully low figure. 
men and others who can choose their place of abode pitch 

yme pleasant residential town where there is 
inexpensive day-sehool, which in most cases 
an element always of 
special value in a secondary school. Bedford is the typical 
town of this class, but there are many others, ¢.g., Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, Exeter, Plymouth, Dover, also the 
London districts of Highgate, Dulwich, Hampstead (University 
College School), Wimbledon (King’s College School), and so on. 
There are also many towns, not exactly * residential,” which 


their camp in 
a good and 


will contain a boarding clement as well 


have a similar school in the suburbs, 

In brief, there is no “ new way in education.” The day- 
schools have been as much an integral system of our educa- 
tional system as the boarding schools for the last four centuries, 
and they have always educated most of the sons of ordinary 
business and professional men. It is only the country gentle- 
men, clergy, and wealthy merchants and manufacturers who 
have been accustomed to send their sons to “ the great Public 
Schools.” And county and borough authorities, with their 
excellent new schools, have done nothing but fill up gaps and 
I am, Sir, &c., 

G. F. Brivce. 


provide for the increase of population. 


Sleeple, Gerrard's Cross. 


PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—-I welcome criticism so vigorous as the letter of 
* Clinieus.” But when he charges me with disingenuousness 
for not mentioning the action of the Labour Party Conference 
over birth control this year, I must mildly protest. He will 
find this dealt with in the first article in the series, published 
in the Spectator for October 30th. “* Clinicus ” is, of course, 
aware that the opposition of the older members of the Labour 
Party, including Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, to Malthusianism is 
not solely because some of them are Roman Catholics. 


THE 


Owing to a failure in the delivery of a corrected proof, last 
week, may I further explain two points. My reference to Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb should have stated that while, in her evidence 


the Editor 


before the National Birth Rate Commission, she stated that 
the use of preventives is not physically dangerous, she also 
maintained that she does believe there is a danger of harmful 
nervous results from long continued prevention. 

It has been pointed out to me that the figures I gave for 
the cost of education at Charterhouse included certain optional 
outlays. The necessary charges are £174 9s.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. A. MACKENZIE. 

7 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


SCOUTING TO TAKE THE PLACE OF 
THE O.T.C. 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir,—Nearly all old Public School boys are enthusiastic 
regarding the many good points of the Public School system, 
but most will agree that exclusiveness is a real and serious 
drawback. Surely, as two correspondents have 
suggested, if Scouting were to become an institution at Public 
Schools it would be a good step in the right direction. One 


(1) There is a crying need at 


one or 


can imagine two advantages : 
present for men to run Troops of Scouts all over the country, 
and especially in the big towns, and an old Public School boy 
would probably be more inclined to take up this work and less 
shy in doing so if he had himself been a Scout at school, and 
learnt the attractions of the game. (2) Scouting would provide 
a better meeting-ground between Public School boys and other 
boys than exists at present. 

There are, difficulties in the way. 
There is said not to be room in the time-table for Scouting in 
addition to the O.T.C., and this sounds reasonable. There 
is also the danger, which must be avoided, of Scouting 
being regarded as only the small boy’s occupation. This is, 
one feels, inevitable if Scouts are only run in place of the 
O.T.C. for the small boys—until they are old enough to join 
the Corps. 

Surely the solution is for Scouting to be substituted for the 
OTL. first 


however, obviously 


This suggestion sounds at perhaps rather a 


scandalous one, in view of the excellent work the Officers 
Training Corps has undoubtedly done. The value of the 


Corps lies, one would think, not so much in the military know- 
Iedge that is acquired, but in the scope it gives for the exercise 
of powers of leadership and command, discipline, &c. 

It is suggested that Scouting, if properly run, contains all 
the important advantages inherent in the O.T.C. training, 
It would be interesting to 
Iam, 


and very many others besides. 
hear some criticisms from schoolmasters on this point. 
Sir, &c., 
D. Heatrucoat Amory. 
Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, North Devon. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE RAILWAYS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In his article on ‘“ How to make Agriculture Pay,” 
Sir F. Fox refers to Mr. Lloyd George's statement that it is 
cheaper to transport bacon from Denmark to Manchester than 
from Suffolk to Manchester, and that it costs less to bring 
potatoes from Central Germany to London than from 
Lincolnshire to London. 

Sir Frank Fox adds that it is cheaper to transport wheat 
from the middle west of Canada to Liverpool than from 
British farms to Liverpool, and the following comparisons 
with American railway rates will support his statement :— 

From Taunton to London—143 miles—28s. 3d. per ton. 
From Chard to London—142 miles—29s. 3d. per ton. 

From St. Louis to New Orleans—700 miles—16s. 7d. per ton. 
From Chicago to New York—900 miles—2!s. 9d. per ton. 

The shipping freight to England is, normally, under 10s. per 
ton, so that agriculturists in the St. Louis area, and at lesser 
distances from the coast, obtain a couple of shillings upwards 
more for their wheat on the London market than the Somerset- 
shire farmer, owing to their lesser costs of transportation ! 

Judging from the above American figures, which are fairly 
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typical of the railway rates of other countries, the charge 
from Somerset to London should not be more than 4s. or 5s. 
per ton. This would give the West of England farmer 24s. 
per ton, or 20s. per acre, more for his wheat, and as all other 
agricultural produce would benefit in like degree, farming 
would soon become one of the most flourishing and prosperous 
industries in England. 

The principal reason for our exorbitant railway charges is 
the custom of private ownership in wagons. ‘These vehicles 
(nearly 750,000 in numbers) convey coal, &c., from South 
Wales, the Midlands and the North to every station on the 
lines to the extremes of the Eastern and Southern coasts, and 
must always be returned empty right through the whole heart 
of agricultural England, without being available to farmers 
and the general public for loading purposes. Were these 
wagons railway owned, instead of allowing them to return 
empty—and without earning a penny piece towards covering 
the cost of their haulage—trates for agricultural produce would 
be quoted at a very low figure, thus stimulating the farmer to 
cultivate his land by providing him with the conditions 
necessary to compete successfully with foreign and other 
overseas produce. 

On a recent journey I noticed that from a distance of about 
ten miles out of London, right down to Cornwall our country- 
side was little else than a desert of grass—hardly a ploughed 
field or an animal to be seen! In the Argentine, where I 
have lived for many years, I should have seen thousands of 
acres under the plough, and scores of thousands of head of 
cattle in the same distance—which are marketed in England, 
Our pasturage is far superior to theirs, and our soil yields 
three times more per acre, yet it is all lying derelict, and we are 
paying foreign farmers hundreds of millions per annum which 
should be going into the pockets of our own agriculturists, 
and providing employment for a high percentage of people 
who are now subsisting on the dole. 

As matters stand, traders find that—excepting from places 
in the immediate vicinity of large towns—they can obtain 
agricultural produce from the Continent and other parts of the 
world cheaper than from our own countryside, owing to their 
lower costs of transportation.—__I am, Sir, &c., 

21 Appach Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. E. R. B. Rogperrts, 


THE PROBLEM OF SINGAPORE 


[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir,—Shall we never learn from history, as well as from the 
late War, that our possessions are protected by our fleet, 
and that only a small force is required to protect the 
Singapore base from raids ? 

The Japanese dared not attack Port Arthur until they had 
destroyed or demobilized the Russian Asiatic fleet. Look at 
the number of soldiers whose services in France the country 
was deprived of, because they were kept in England to guard 
against invasion._I am, Sir, &c., Lewis BayLy 

Hotel Continental, Hyeres. Admiral (retired). 


A PROOF-READER’S LETTER 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,-—I am a proof-reader, the son of a proof-reader; and 
am distressed to find that the Spectator has recently revealed 
signs of a weakening in its display of pure English. I do not 
complain of the manifest influence of America on the language 
used in the advertisements (** there is no small car made 
that can stand up to the roads like this one *)—but of other 
things which are seriously disturbing to one living in a 
bilingual country and who has for years regarded the 
Spectator as almost a Court of Appeal where the right use of 
language is concerned. 

My present pain arises from your issue dated June 19th, 
1926. (The paper reaches me after it has served two families 
in different parts of England and one in East Griqualand.) 
A word is omitted in the first column of page 1054, sixteenth 
line from the bottom. But on page 1050 it is said : 

“In the delta lay the Island of Thorney, on which the wild duck 


rested and in the creeks where the British hunter poled his coracle 
as he fished.” 


Surely “* of which” should be used in place of ** where * ? 


On page 1045 of the same number appears the following :~ 


“The grandeur of their phrasing and philosophy—illumining 
the hinterlands of consciousness like summer lightning over massed 
thunderclouds—are a definite addition to the English language.” 


Why not “is” ? 

My distress becomes more acute, however, when I read in 
the issue of August 28th, among the book reviews on page 
314, a reference to “ the love-interest between David and 
Michael, Saul’s second daughter.” Not love, but vanity, 
spells Michal with an “ e.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Puitie TOWNSHEND, 


Indeed !—** the grandeur are.” 


** Woodburn,” Maritzburg, Natal. 

[We plead guilty to passing the last two errors, but disagree 
with our correspondent about “standing up to” being 
new slang: it is a good old English use.—Ep. Spectator, 


A HIGHER AND A LOWER 
OF LIVING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—We have lately heard much about these, most lately 
in President Coolidge’s statement in reference to the 
pronouncement of the conference of business men in favour 
of the abolition of tariff walls, that no alteration would be 
made in the fiscal arrangements of the United States which 
would result in lowering the standard of living of the American 
people. 

But what makes a standard of living high or low? ‘To 
answer this we must answer the question what is the highest 
standard of living, by comparison with which the height of 
any other standard may be determined. For one of the lower 
animals I suppose the highest standard would be the largest 
amount and the most attractive kind of food consistent with 
health and the greatest amount of comfort. But is this the 
highest standard for rational animals ? Is not for them the 
highest standard in food to be found in the consumption of 
the smallest amount consistent with the maintenance of health 
and strength and of the simplest kind, thus leaving more money 
disposable for the help of those in need and for other good 
altruistic objects and for expenditure on supplying the cultural 
needs of the spirit? Any departure from this in defect or 
excess is the adoption of a lower standard of living. Those 
whose food is insuflicient for the maintenance of health and 
strength or is of an unappetizing character are forced to adopt 
a lower standard of living. while those who take more thanis 
needful or indulge in luxury are voluntarily adopting a lower 
standard of living. 

I fear that since the War there has been a considerable 
declension on the part of the well-to-do from the height 
of simple living to which so many then attained. If reports 
are true, is not the standard of living prevalent in the United 
States a low one, with all its luxury, with so many who need 
not do so using motor-cars instead of healthily exercising their 
legs ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


STANDARD 


H. S. V. 


THE VOCAL THERAPY SOCIETY 

[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—The Committee of the Vocal Therapy Society, whose 
work there is good reason to believe has done much to restore 
shell-shock patients to normal condition (in several cases 
actually restoring speech) are greatly disturbed by the fast 
approaching closure of hospitals, which must deprive the 
men of centres of instruction and choir practices. When this 
occurs, these unhappy beings, although nominally cured, 
in many instances will be subjected to a severe strain in 
crowded and uncomfortable home surroundings, without 
the possibility of carrying on what has proved a health-giving 
interest. 

In these circumstances the Committee have taken a bold 
step. They have leased a house in Osnaburgh Street, not far 
from Portland Road Station, conveniently situated with 
regard to trams and omnibuses, as a meeting place for dis- 
charged patients, where Vocal Therapy classes, choir practices, 
and instruction in various handicrafts can be maintained. 
The teacher from Ewell Hospital, now closing down, will 
live there, and an old choir member will act as caretaker, 
The men themselves have long been petitioning us for some- 
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thing of the sort, and their satisfaction is great at the thought 
that they can once more meet, and work, and sing, at what 
may be described as a Convalescents’ Club. The experiment 
moreover commands the full approval of the authorities. 
In fact, one medical officer on hearing of the scheme remarked : 
* It will do a good deal towards preventing the men having 
to return to hospital.” 

The Committee are naturally delighted to find that their 
new venture enjoys so good a Press. Their satisfaction is, 
however, alloyed by one _ consideration. It is already 
sufficiently difficult to find the funds to keep the Vocal 
Therapy Society and the King’s Services Choirs in being. 
And it is no small problem to discover how an additional 
sum is to be raised to meet the modest, but inevitable, expenses 
of the “ London Central Choir.” In our hours of blackest 
need we have, however, always found that the public has 
come to the rescue. We cannot believe that they will fail us 
now, and, that just as these men have regained their footing 
they will be allowed to slide back into that awful slough of 
despond from which we hoped they were delivered. It is, 
therefore, to your generous contributors, Sir, that we venture 
to appeal. The most trifling sum addressed to myself, The 
Lady Burghclere, 80 Green Street, Park Lane, London, W.1, 
or to the Secretary, Vocal Therapy Society, 27 Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1.. will be promptly and_ gratefully 
acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WINIFRED BURGHCLERE, 


* GOD’S SILLIE VASSAL” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin, —A correspondent in a recent issue asks what is the 
intended meaning of ‘* God's sillie vassal.’ There is surely 
no doubt about the matter. Silly is a later form of seely 
(cf., for the vowel-change breeches which is pronounced as 
britches, or been as bin), which meant happy, lucky, blessed, 
innocent, and so (as now) simple or foolish. The derivation 
is from A. S. saelig, fortunate or prosperous, the adjective 
formed from the noun sael, favourable time or happiness. 
Quotations from Chaucer make the meaning quite clear :— 





For sely is that deth, soth for to seyne, 
‘That oft ycleped cometh and endeth peyne. (Troilus iv. 503). 
or 
For sely child wol al day sone lere. (Prioress 69). 
(A good and happy child will soon learn all day). 
The expression ** Silly Suffolk,” or ** Sely, (i.e., happy) Suffolk” 
is still in use, as is also (in dialect) the word seyle or seal (from 
happiness or favourable occasion) as in the Scotch ** Seylie never 
comes tillsorrow be awa’ and in the East Anglian salutation 
of good will (which George Borrow uses) * the seal of the day 
to you.” ‘ God's sillie vassal,’ \, simply means, and is 
intended to mean, ‘** God's happy servant.’’-——I am, Sir, &c., 
M. J. C. MEIKLEJONN. 
Wimbledon. 


“COME TO BRITAIN” 

|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Britain has something to offer to our American cousins 
that no other part of the world has, at lea&t for the majority 
of them, viz., that it is the home of their ancestors. Would 
it not be possible to advertise not only the scenery and the 
hotels of this country, but also that we have here a special 
bureau which is ready to give advice to any American who is 
seeking to find the original home of his ancestors ? 

To do this it would, of course, be necessary to establish such a 
bureau and I cannot but think that the promoters of the 
“Come to Britain” idea would do well to create such a bureau. 
It is, of course, difficult for the average American with perhaps 
but scanty knowledge of his family to know where to turn for 
help, but to a small body of experts making use of the clergy 
and the various historical and antiquarian associations 
scattered throughout the country the task would be very 
different. From the requests I have received myself, T 
know that such a bureau would supply a need, but I feel sure 
that it would still further be true that here the supply would 
create the demand. 

It is easy to imagine that each American going back with 
pictures and documents about his family and ancestral home 
would be the means of starting others on the same search, 


thus causing them to not only visit England, but in many 
cases places remote from tourist haunts and incidentally 
doing something to make them love the Old Country better. 

If I might make a further suggestion in connexion with this 
** Come to Britain’ movement, it is that lectures be established in 
places of historic interest during the two or three months when 
the Americans are specially here. This might cause them not 
merely to spend a day or less, say at Windsor, Stratford, 
Stoke Poges, &c., but to spend two or three days, and when 
they returned they would not only be able to say we trod the 
path—we heard the formula—we paid the coin—but they 
would have a far greater appreciation of the inexhaustible 
treasures of these places. 

Americans have a keen desire for knowledge and to spend 
their time to the best advantage, and it is up to us to help them 
if they are to help us.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. D. Crimes. 

Royal Geographical Society, 

Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 7. 


THE EASTER ISLAND STATUES 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
S1r,—Information has recently come into my possession which 
appears to indicate that certain native peoples were in the 
habit of fashioning the molten material of active volcanoes 
into ornaments, weapons, statues, and even megaliths. Hence 
obsidian spear-heads may not have been laboriously sculp- 
tured, but easily shaped and cut whilst this natural glass was 
warm and soft. 

Gigantic statues, such as those on Easter Island (round-about 
the voleanic mountain of Rano Raraku) may not have been 
hard-hewn but soft-cut, not only from the lava streams but 
also on the faces of natural fissures, and in the artificial openings 
made in the mountain-sides. On this Kaster Island volcanic 
mountain there are many examples of rock carvings on the 
floors, walls and ceilings of the so-called ‘* quarries,” and 
on other natural rock-faces, all of which carvings may have 
been done before the rock coolgd. The well-known Spanish 
bulls may have had a similar mode of manufacture ; they also 
are clustered within a comparatively small area. 

These suggestions could be tested by individual observers 
living near active volcanoes in any part of the world. Small 
objects, such as arrow-heads, figurines, blocks, bowls, and so 
forth could be made quite simply. New Zealand would be a 
particularly favourable ground for this experiment. Perhaps 
the New Zealand Government, in the interests of scientific 
research, might be persuaded to make a few gigantic statues, 
similar to those on Easter Island, from some of the abundant 
molten voleanic materials in the Hot Lakes District, the 
National Park and elsewhere. 

If any of the readers of the Spectator have any information, 
or can obtain this, I shall be most grateful if they will send it 
to me, care of High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 
Strand, London, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Rovrt. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES 
[To the Editor of the Spectaton.]} 
Sir,—I write to call your attention to an odd coincidence in 
Gray’s Elegy and Byron’s Childe Harold. The first line of 
the fifth verse of Gray’s Elegy runs :— 
“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” 

While in Childe Harold the first two lines of the ninety-cighth 
stanza of Canto III run :— 


“The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN MALLET. 
Le Manoret, Vandoeuvres, Geneva, Switzerland. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—-The Lancashire colliers all say ‘* Yah” for ** Yes,” and 
always have, so far as I can find out. I dont know where 
they got it from, but surely not from U.S.A.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DonaLp GULLICK. 
Wood Cottage, Highfield, nr. Wigan, 
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UNIVERSITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN 

IN THE DOMINIONS 

[To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
S1r,—The National Union of Students under the Presidency 
of Lord Cecil is arranging a tour round the world for University 
and Public School men to visit the Dominions with the primary 
object of their ascertaining at first hand the attractions and 
opportunities which Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
hold out to them for settlement in the Dominions. This 
scheme has the warm approval of Mr. Amery, Secretary of 
State for the Dominions. The tour will be carried out in as 
economical a manner as possible (probably for about £250), 
and on the basis that any margin after the necessary charges 
for organization, transport, and hotel expenses have been 
met will be handed back to the members. Further, that 
should any member decide to break off his journey in Canada, 
Australia or New Zealand, with a view to immediate settle- 
ment, a proportionate amount of his fare will be returned 
to him. 

The party will leave England in April, accompanied by 
Colonel Fergusson, C.M.G., a member of the King’s Body- 
guard, and will spend about six months on the tour, during 
which members will have an opportunity of studying the 
conditions of settlement in the different Dominions, and will 
receive every possible assistance in reaching a decision as to 
when and where to settle both from Colonel Fergusson and 
from the Overseas Committees in the Dominions visited. 
Those wishing to join should communicate with Colonel 
Fergusson, National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ww. 

8 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1, 


S. Ferrcusson, Col. 


THE NUMBER SEVEN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to tise a small space in the Spectator 
with a request for some enlightenment as to the origin of the 
widespread use, both in time and space, of the number seven ? 
We have the Seven Seas, Seven days of the week, Seven Wise 
Men, witches’ Seven Strides, Seven-league boots, the Seventh 
son of a Seventh son, who probably hopes for the Seventh 
Heaven. On Dartmoor is an area known as “ Seven Lords’ 
Lands.’ The source of the Thames is said to be the “ Seven 
Springs * in Gloucestershire, and many Holy Wells up and 
down the country are called ** Seven Springs,’ even when not 
possessing the actual number. 

At Axminster, in Devon, seven presbyters were said to have 
celebrated the obits of seven earls who fell in battle. In the 
tale of Branwen, the daughter of Llyr, it is said that, 
* Bendigeid Vran the son of Llyr was crowned King of this 
island, and he was exalied from the crown of London.” Being 
wounded in hattle by a poisoned arrow he commanded the 
seven companions who had escaped with him that they should 
cut off his head, ** And take you my head and bear it even unto 
the White Mount in London and bury it there, with the face 
towards France. In Harlech you will be feasting seven years, 
the birds of Rhinnon singing unto you the while.’ (The 
Mabinogion.) Finally, ** As I was going to St. Ives I met a 
man with seven wives, each wife had seven sacks,’ &e.; the 
list of well-known instances from folk-lore and literature would 
occupy several columns of the Spectator. 

In my excursions after a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of its use I have applied to more than the legendary 
seven wise men; antiquaries, church dignitaries, folk-lore 
students and so on. but the majority of answers went no farther 
back for an origin than Early Christian times. It is obvious 
that it has a pre-historic beginning, for a few miles from the 
place in which I write is “* Seven Barrow Row,” and the 
barrows are (fortunately) still in existence, seven of them in a 
straight line. 

Not far from this spot is a field named ‘* Seven-barrow Field,” 
and in it another row of seven barrows existed up to a few 
years ago. Even when the tumuli have vanished the number 
seven remains as a place-name, and is not confined to one 
county. Hence one is bound to conclude that the magic of 


the number existed (and probably originated) as far back as 


ieee 


the Bronze Age. Is it possible that the use of the number arose 

in pre-historic times from observing the number of stars 

composing Ursa Major ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Buckereli, East Devon, 


THE AUSTRALIAN REFERENDUM 

[To the Editor of the Srectator.} 
Sm,—I have read with interest and substantial agreement 
your note on the recent Australian Referendum (issue of 
September 11th). You are undoubtedly correct in your 
judgment that the overwhelming majority of the voters had 
only the haziest conception of the complex matters which they 
were compelled to determine. You are also abundantly justified 
in your opinion that the natural conservatism of the voters 
combined with a widespread jealousy for “ State-rights”’ to 
secure the defeat of the Government proposals, endorsed 
though they had been by the almost unanimous suffrage of the 
Federal Legislature. 

I am, however, wholly at a loss to understand your zeal 
for the introduction of the referendum into Great Britain. To 
compel multitudes of electors to pronounce on an issue of which 
they are admittedly almost wholly ignorant seems to be a case 
of “democracy run mad.” Such a _ procedure seriously 
diminishes the responsibility and the dignity of the elected 
Legislature, and may easily, as in the present case, have an 
unfortunate reaction on the prestige of the King’s Government, 
It marks a return to those methods of ** pure” or “ direct ” 
democracy which were largely responsille for the ruin of 
ancient Athens, and which almost every authority on 
** Political Science ”’ unreservedly condemns. 

I admit that there is something to be said for the referendum 
in connexion with an issue of broad principles which may cut 
across ordinary party lines, e¢.g., Prohibition, Women’s 
Suffrage. But most issues of modern politics involve questions 
of an intricate and detailed character on;which the average 
elector is even less competent to pronounce judgment than the 
average legislator. A referendum such as we have just 
endured can only be described as *“‘a howling farce.” If 
Australian experience is anything to go by, Great Britain 
will be well advised to fight shy of the referendum.-—I am, 
Sir, &e., EDWARD 8S. Kirk. 

Parkin College, Adelaide, S. Australia. 


A MOTOR-BOAT WANTED 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—The parish of Belle Oram, Newfoundland, is in great 
need of a motor-boat to replace an unseaworthy craft with 
worn-out engines, which is the cnly means now at the disposal 
of the Vicar (Rev. J. Davies) to enable him to visit his 
parishioners. 

The residents in this parish are mainly fishermen and their 
families. The parish has a coast-line cf 172 miles; inland 
the roads are obstructed by rocks and snow. Twenty fishing 
boats were lost last year, when the weather was worse than 
usual. Serious accidents and iliness entail a three-days’ 
journey to the nearest hospital (St. John’s). A new boat with 
Kelvin engine would cost about £800, or a sound secondhand 
boat might be found for £500, or someone may have a suitable 
boat which he would be glad to give for sueh noble and self- 
sacrificing work.—I am, Sir, &c., R. J. S. Grex. 

Pinewood Bassett, Hants. 


A “FAR FLUNG” SPECTATOR 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—I think the following story of a “far flung” weekly 
copy of the Spectator is worth telling. For more than thirty 
years I have been a subscriber, and having read my copy I 
send it each week to a friend in Lancashire, who in turn sends 
it to a minister's manse in the Scottish Highlands. After 
perusal it is passed on to a near neighbour by whom it is 
posted to a married daughter in India. Out there two of her 
neighbours get it in turn. Then a Parsee assistant in the 
husband's club is presented with the paper, and finally it is 
placed in an Indian Babus’ Club. 

This, it appears, has been going on for years, but I only 
heard last week of the widespread pleasure and instruction 
which my copy of the Spectator provides.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. A. H, 


G. T. Harris, 
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“LOST LONDON” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—In an appreciative review of Lost London, in a recent 


issue of the Spectator, the remark is made: * A little may one 
wonder that Crowther’s artistic eye did not light upon the 
exquisite cluster of old outside-staired houses still standing in 
Crooked Billet Yard hard by Shoreditch Church or on the 
Geffrye alms-houses (now a furniture museum) in Kingsland 
Road.” 

The reason is, no doubt, that the late Sir Charles Chadwyck- 
Healey instructed Crowther to draw those buildings which 
were about to disappear by reason of “ improvements ”’ and 
the like. There was probably at the time no threat to the 
buildings in question.—We are, Sir, &c., 

ConsTABLE & Co., Lrp. 

10-12 Orange Street, London, W.C, 2. 


CHIMPANZEES, WHEN FOR 


CHILDREN ? 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In May of 1924, after a visit to New York, where I saw 
infants in glass cubicles opaque to ultra-violet light, I wrote 
a letter to Nature, asking for a cheap substitute for the costly 
quartz which admits the light of life. That substitute now 
exists and is called vitaglass. 

It has been in use at the Zoo for some time past with con- 
summate success, as everybody knows, and again I ask the 
same question as on the wireless, ‘* If for chimpanzees, when 
for children?” The time has come. Dr. Bell Ferguson, 
the School Medical Officer for Smethwick, has provided exact 
data in his new book which confirm the results already estab- 
lished at the Zoo. 

It is vitaglass which has glazed the southern aspect of my 
own house for a long time past, and should be installed at once, 
on the southern aspect at least, of all sanatoria, hospitals, 
convalescent homes, schools, nurseries, and indeed all other 
places inhabited by mankind. 

The time is now when the train of our civilization is entering 
the long winter tunnel of darkness and dirt from which, I fear, 
that not even Mr. Chamberlain’s Smoke Abatement Bill will 
rescue us. The rickets season is about to begin. It might 
be postponed to the Greek Kalends if we would avail ourselves, 
as now we might, of ultra-violet light to keep our children 
[ am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. SALEEBY. 


IF FOR 


going until the spring returns. 


13 Greville Place, N.W. 6. 

OF SIR FRANCIS BURDETT 

| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir, I am writing from the Family Papers (Burdett Papers 

and Coutts papers) the Life of Sir Francis Burdett, 5th Baronet 

(1770 to 1844) —the last purely political prisoner sent to the 

Tower (1810). IT shall be very grateful if anyone in possession 

of letters of interest from or to or about Sir Francis Burdett 

will send me such letters. They will be safely preserved, if 

need be copied, and returned to the senders.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. W. Parrrerson. 


LIFE 


Trinity College, Oxford. 


PRIDE OF COUNTRY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratonr. | 
Sir,—The concluding sentence in Dean Inge’s England 


reminds me of the Irishman who, being asked what he would 
like to be if he were not an Irishman, quickly answered : 
“Why, Sir, I would be ashamed of myself.’ Dean Inge’s 
words read: ‘** This much I can avow, that never, even when 
the storm-clouds appear blackest, have I been tempted to wish 
that I was other than an Englishman.” 

That's noble. I have always admired in the citizen of any 
jand his pride of country, within reason, of course—everything 
within reason. Pride of country must be based upon a sense 
of national solidarity to begin with. It is the fitful loosening 
of the community feeling which is at the root of England’s 
present troubles. Class consciousness seems to control the 
actions of many. The coal strike would have been settled in no 


time once the feeling had prevailed: the State first. Always the 

whole must govern the parts, else an organism degenerates 

into a mechanism, held together by pressure.—I ars, Sir, &e., 
GABRIEL WELLS. 


145 West 57th Street, New York. 


ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
Sir,—I am endeavouring to compile a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of imaginative literature in any language dealing with 
-apital punishment. 

The work of Hugo, Dickens, Thackeray, Dostoevsky, Wilde, 
Hardy, and Masefield is, of course, well known in this connexion, 
but enquiries will no doubt elicit many valuable contributions 
from unexpected quarters. The help of your readers in 
compiling an adequate bibliography of the Death Penalty in 
literature will be greatly appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ki. Roy CALvERT, 
Secretary, National Council for the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty. 
23 Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF CHILDREN 

[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 
Sir,-—-We desire to make more widely known the existing 
opportunities for children or students of either sex to visit a 
nreign country by way of exchange. Since the necessary out- 
lay is confined to travelling expenses and pocket-money, this 
method provides a unique opportunity for young people to 
visit a foreign country at moderate cost, to make rapid strides 
in their knowledge of its language and literature, and to 
obtain an insight not easily gained otherwise into its institu- 
tions, outlook, and mode of life. 

Such exchanges may be simultaneous or consecutive. The 
summer vacation is the usual time. They are specially suitable 
for, but not limited to, those who have at a recent date taken 
the first school examination. In any case, in pairing families 
regard is paid to social position, religious belief, and other cir- 
cumstances, and the visitor is treated as the son or daughter 
of the family he or she visits. xchanges on these lines have 
been very successfully effected with France for many years 
past ; they can now also be made with Germany and Austria, 
especially Vienna. 

We shall be grateful for your help in making this scheme 
known, and will gladly give any further information.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. RENFIELD, 

Hon. Secretary, The Modern Language Association. 

3 Cromwell Gardens, SW. 7. 


Poetty 
England, 1926 


Lorp, love the land that Thou hast planned 
And lit with myriad lights, 

Let not our futile failings leave 

The future which our doubts conceive— 

A length of untold nights. 


Leave just one star to gleam afar 
And light the appointed way, 

On England’s earth beget the birth 
Of melodies which mate with mirth 
And cousin are to day. 


Let light fill every field, and will 

Free earth to all our flowers, 

Fill every heart with burnished gold, 
Let life grow on but not grow old ; 
Replenish empty hours. 


Free thought from prison, pride from place, 
Bless -all who till the land, 

Shatter the bonds which cities make, 

As David's heirs, for David’s sake, 

Fulfil our laws—-and we shall stand. 


Sysit S. Dutton. 
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Some More Christmas Charities 


We gladiy hand on notes upon a few more appeals that 
have reached us, though there can be few of our readers 
who are not doing all they can for their local good works 
and others in which they are interested. Consider the 
aggregate of spiritual, intellectual and, let us add, Imperial 
work done by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge through two centuries. Some who know the 
S.P.C.K. as a publishing business in Northumberland Avenue 
are not aware of the evangelic and educational work it 
does throughout the Empire, or how grateful emigrants 
and others are to the chaplains sent out with them by the 
Society. Then there is the London Association in Aid of 
the Moravian Missions (7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn) which 
supports these sternly Protestant missions, not only in 
Bohemia, but in most unexpected places such as Labrador, 
Nicaragua and the Himalayas. They have depended largely 
on British support since John Wesley, sailing to Georgia, 
met some Hussite emigrants. The whole story is far stranger 
than fiction. The lay missionaries of the London City 
Mission (3 Bridewell Place) do spiritual work among the 
poor and among foreigners in London. The St. Giles’s 
Christian Mission (15 Gray’s Inn Road) combines evangelism 
with relief and country homes, working not least among dis- 
charged prisoners, particularly boys after their first offence. 
It makes an appeal for Christmas Treats, as also does the 
Field Lane Institution (Vine Street, Clerkenwell), which, 
besides evangelizing and relieving the destitute, applies 
itself especially to the training of boys. Inseparable from 
religious motives is the Woman's Mission to Women (117 
Victoria Street), with its homes for rescue and preventive 
work among young women. The Winter Distress League 
(23 Bedford Row) makes a gallant effort to carry personal 
charity into the homes of as many of the temporarily unem- 
ployed as it can. 

No amount of the compulsory “ charity * of eleemosynary 
legislation does away with the need for or the value of our 
orphanages. The National Children’s Home and Orphanage 
(104 City Road) extends its work through the country for 
children, whether contributions can be made for them or 
not. It has its branch in Canada, for it does not neglect 
emigration as often offering the best chance. People who 
thrive on discontent have denounced (in no complimentary 
way to the Dominions) such settlement as “* transportation 
for life.” No one else agrees with them. The Royal Infant 
Orphanage at Wanstead does not. This maintains nearly 


250 fatherless children, who enter under the age of seven 
and stay till they can go out into the world with every hope 
of supporting themselves at home or in the Dominions, 
The education given is rather ambitious, but plenty of 
children can be found whose fathers might have hoped to 
educate them for a ‘ profession ”’ or as nurses or teachers, 
The Homes for Motherless Children (25 Warwick Road, 
Ealing) now include a fourth house to the west of London 
where many a widower finds the best substitute available 
for what he and his children have lost. Children from no 
home or bad homes are cared for by the Children’s Aid 
Society (117 Victoria Street). 

There are children of all ages needing care through lack 
of average development of the mind. The Mental Deficiency 
Act and the Board of Control are as human as officialism 
can be, but these unhappy creatures, grown up in body only, 
owe an immense debt to voluntary efforts. So, too, does 
the country, for they lack self-restraint and are prone to 
increase their number vigorously. Besides the National 
Association for Promoting the Welfare of the Feeble Minded 
(Denison House) there is the London Association for the Care 
of the Mentally Defective (S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland 
Avenue), whose grants from the County Council are a minimum 
that deserves to be supported by charity. 

Of London hospital work we will only mention one branch 
to-day. The Cancer Research Fund (itself an admirable 
object for foreseeing charity) will not for a long while lessen 
the need for the Cancer Charity at the Middlesex Hospital 
nor for the Cancer Hospital in the Fulham Road. In 
no hospital is the difliculty of introducing hope or of 
assuaging pain more intensely felt or calling for more 
sympathy. 

British sailors make an appeal which touches us all in 
many missions to seamen and sailors’ funds. The members 
of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Bene- 
volent Society (Carlton House, Regent Street) contribute 
as to a Friendly Society, but it does not restrict its benefits 
to members. It tries to restore the losses due to wreck of 
boats, gear or personal possessions, and to pay fares home. 
The obligations of H.M.’s Consuls abroad and of the Board 
of Trade are properly limited to a necessary maximum, 
which is, so far as we know, recoverable on behalf of us tax- 
payers. From Portsmouth, Dame Sophia Wintz appeals 
again for the Royal Sailors’ Rest, the famous work begun 
by Dame Agnes Weston. 


This Week’s Books 


During the present month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been : 

FICTION.-—Show Boat, by Edna Ferber ; Goodbye, Stranger, 
by Stella Benson ; Great Short Stories of the World (Heinemann); 
Nigger Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten; The Black Knight, by 
Ethel M. Dell; Galahad, by John Erskine ; Northing Tramp, 
by Edgar Wallace ; The Smuggler’s Cave, by G. A. Birmingham. 
There has been a revival of interest in Beau Geste, by P. C. 
Wren (published over two years ago). NON-FICTION.— 
Palmerston, by Philip Guedalla; Jn Black and White, by 
Viscount Knutsford; Memoir of Henry Chaplin, by the 
Marchioness of Londonderry: The Road to the Temple, by 
Susan Glaspell ; Secret and Confidential, by W. H. H. Waters ; 
Mr. Charles, King of England, by John Drinkwater ; Certain 
People of Importance, by A. G. Gardiner ; Chit Chat, by Lady 


Augusta Fane. 
* * * * 


To the long list of War books Sir George Arthur has just 
added a finely-produced and highly interesting volume, 
completing The Story of the Household Cavalry (Heinemann, 
35s.) up to the Armistice. All who served in France in 
the early days of the War saw the Life Guards and the Blues 
at many a critical moment. It is good to have detailed 


accounts of the actions in which they took part with the notes 
from diaries and the personal details that the ordinary war- 


historian must perforce omit. Thus we get, for instance, 
particulars of the decisive attack of the Household Cavalry, 
dismounted, at Klein Zillebeke on November 6th, 1914, 
under the command of General Kavanagh, which restored the 
broken Allied line. Gordon Wilson and Hugh Dawnay, 
and many another brave man were killed on that day, but the 
situation was saved. Sir George Arthur has many other 
stirring episodes to recall in the later phases of the War, 
especially at Loos, at the Somme, at Cambrai, and in the 
final advance when the Household Cavalry, now transformed 
into machine-gunners, covered itself with new glory. A 
long extract from the diary of an oflicer at the second battle 
of Ypres deserves special mention as a picture of modern 
war as it really is. 
* * * 

The Socicty for the Provision of Birth Control Clinics has 
sent us their Annual Report for 1925 and 1926. Those interested 
in this controversial cause may procure a copy from 1534 East 
Street, Walworth Road, S.E. 17. 

* *« * 


Sir Alan Cobham’s Ausiralia and Back is published by 
Messrs. Black for 2s. 6d. and not 3s. 6d. as stated in last 
week's review. Half a crown is remarkably cheap for this 
story of a great flight, 
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Haggis to the General 


Victorian Jottings From an Old Commonplace Book. By 
Sir James Crichton-Browne. (Etchells and Macdonald. 15s. 


net.) 


Ir our libraries and bookshelves are ever scientifically analysed, 
the book before me should undoubtedly be described as a 
“ Haggis book. This will be no term of contempt, but will 
mean, in the first place, that those who like this kind of book 
like it very much, and next, and in accordance with the 
old definition of a haggis, that it will be a book of fine, confused 
literary feeding. In other words, the book is pleasant and, 
indeed, in many cases delightful, just because it is desultory, 
irrelevant, and disorderly. As you turn the pages you go, 
not only from cock to donkey, but from 1780 to 1926 without 
the slightest explanation or excuse. But still there is a con- 
necting link, for the book is always full of illuminating stories 
from the Scotland of a hundred and fifty years ago up to the 
present time. Sir James Crichton-Browne is a Scotsman— 
not a Scotsman of the comic newspaper kind, but of that 
detached and cosmopolitan quality which belonged to men 
like Hume. Jeffrey, and Scott; men who though never anti- 
English all the time remained good—nay, ardent—Scotsmen. 

I can best illustrate by quotation this bundle of irrelevant 


anecdotes—-remember the book is essentially anecdotal— 
strung on a Scottish thread. Here is a really delightful 


story of the great Cardinal Mezzofanti :-— 

‘** When travelling in Italy, in 1835, as a young man, my father 
had an introduction to Monsignor, afterwards Cardinal, Mezzofanti—- 
that superlative linguist and master of fifty-eight languages—who 


graciously accorded him an interview, during which my father 
told him that he had with him a Highland man-servant. * That is 
very interesting,’ said Mezzofanti. ‘ Pray bring him to see me. 
1 know Gaelic, but have never had an opportunity of speaking it.’ 
The following day Donald was introduced to Mezzofanti and they 
had an animated conversation. On leaving, my father asked 
Donald what he thought of the Monsignor’s Gaelic. ‘ Oh! it’s 
very good,’ he replied, * but it’s not just my Gaelic. I think he 
must come from Kintail.’ ” 


And here is a modern instance :— 


“* At the Congress of All Races held in London some time ago, 
an excited delegate sprang up and somewhat accentuated those 
racial differences which it was the purpose of the Congress to smooth 
away, by exclaiming, ‘ I bring you a message from the East. The 
wisdom of the East is not like the wisdom of the West; it is a wis- 
dom, not of the head, but of the heart, and the message I bring you 
from the wisdom of the East is ‘* Damn Science !"’’ The hair of 
the anthropologists assembled stood on end at this fell malediction 
delivered in the very centre of the University of London.” 

To complete the description of this book it is necessary 
to add that it is based upon a Commonplace Book which 
was kept for many years and, as far as one can make out, is 
still being kept by the author. I may add that, though 
Sir James Crichton-Browne after his student days in Edinburgh 
London and Paris, had, as Medical Director of the West 
Riding Asylum and later as Lord Chancellor’s Visitor under the 
Lunacy Acts in London, chiefly to do with mad people, there 
is not any undue preponderance of stories about the insane. 

Once more, those who do not dislike Victorian Jottings 
will like it very much. 

J. Sr. Lor Stracney, 


Travel, How To—and How Not To 


Sailing Across Europe. By Negley Farson. Photographs by 


the Author. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Europe in the Looking Glass. Reflections of a Motor Drive 
from Grimsby to Athens. By Robert Byron. (Routledge. 
8s. 6d.) 

“Tr, in providing to a certain degree, however lopsided, 

a picture of the continent of which England forms a 

part, these doings will in any way further the new sense of 

*European Consciousness’ that is gradually coming into 

being, perhaps the reader will forgive the inchoate agglomera- 

tion of trivial fact and irrelevant opinion that comprises 
the remainder of this book.’’ So says Mr. Byron in the sentence 

of doubtful grammar and worse English which (according to a 

prefatory note) “outlines any vestige of purpose” that 

may be contained in his account of a journey through Europe. 

Mr. arson, on the other hand, describing a somewhat similar 

enterprise, says nothing at all about a purpose and probably 

would have thought it impertinent to do so; unlike Mr. 

Byron, he avoids impertinencies. But he does the very thing 

that Mr. Byron talks about. 

The reason why is worth setting out. Mr. Farson was 
apparently a hard-working journalist in Chicago, who wanted 
to have the spree of crossing Europe by boat, but did not see 
the funds, or the way to leave his job. However, he “ wangled”’ 
it—through the intervention of the Chicago Daily News (to 
whom high compliments : they published in its first form one 
of the best travel books ever written). So he and his “* crew ”’ 
(of one) set off—apparently, though this is not clear, on a 
honeymoon trip. They bought a second-hand motor-boat 
(twenty-six foot yawl, drawing 2} feet), put her in the water at 
Rotterdam, and their first encounter was with the Dutchman 
who helped to make minor adjustments—and made friends. 
From that they went on, slowly (and cheaply), to the Danube 
mouth, perpetually needing a good turn from riverside folk, 
steamer-captains, lock-keepers, customs- 
officials, loafers and lookers on, exciting the curiosity of all 
whom boats interested —and of a good many other desirables 
and undesirables: but everywhere and always managing to 
make friends. Liking and being liked, quick to enter into the 
spirit of a new environment, profiting continually by the luck of 
the road, they saw Europe, these people—and, naturally, saw it 
much the better because Mr. Farson had been in the War and 


barge-skippers, 


ended up as an airman with Kerensky’s Russians. What 
Russian he had learnt came very handy in Serbia—full of 
Russian refugees and Czechs who had been in the Czech division 
that made its strange trek up to Murmansk. The result is a 
book which tells one more about post-War Europe than a dozen 
documented political volumes, and is all the while the radiant 
account of a most variegated adventure—not lacking its 
spice of danger (shooting rapids on the Danube—being shot 
at by Bulgarian sentries). <A little of everything they had : land 
as well as river, for they tied up their launch in Belgrade 
and motored all the way to Montenegro, making first acquaint- 
ance with Mohammedan Europe. Everything is told unpreten- 
tiously, but seen, realized, understood, and set down with 
swift appraisement—and everywhere with enjoyment even of 
the disagreeables, that are fun to look back on. They did not 
like everything and everybody indiscriminately : plainly, they 
fell in love with Hungary, and were at some pains to find a 
good word about Roumania. But there is no need to 
summarize here: only to say, that is travel and that is the 
temper to travel in; and we hope Mr. Farson’s book may 
pay for his tour many times over. 

Look now at Mr. Byron and his companions. ‘The three of 
them (two were still at school in 1921, Mr. Byron being the 
voungest) left London in a large touring Sunbeam piled 
high with luggage, got themselves on board ship at Grimsby, 
landed at Hamburg, and set off road-hogging across the 
Continent. They took the head off a cock, and reduced 
German wayfarers to shouting “‘langsam!” at their un- 
mannerly speed. “ Silly foreigners,” they thought. Everywhere 


they carried the “silly foreigners” attitude with them. 
It was specially marked when they came to the Italian 
frontier, found that the necessary forms for their motor 


for which 


permit were not filled in, and they were hung up 
However, 


they blamed everybody except their silly selves. 
they got through and went on into Italy, where, as in Germany, 
they saw the recognized sights and Mr. Byron sets down his 
comments on everything that ** the Sitwells * would like them 
to like or dislike (including ** the Sitwells ’). But they made 
friends with nobody—not even with the people who got 
them out of trouble when their huge motor stuck or broke 
down. They gave a long lift to a couple of Wander-végel, 
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those German amateur tramps some of whom Mr. Farson 
also encountered and wrote about—very differently. Mr. 
Byron writes of these two as a rich man will occasionally 
permit himself to speak of the hungry poor man whom he 
has promoted to his table. They made acquaintance with a 
Fascist at Ferrara, who took them out to dine, and they 
thought he was trying to get money out of them. At Bologna 
they had met many persons, all of whom proposed to “ intro- 
duce them to some ladies.” That, after all, is what happens 
to young gentlemen looking as if they had money to burn 
and no use for silly foreigners. In Athens, when they got 
there (their final stage), Mr. Byron found that the Greeks 
were much affected by meeting anyone who bore his name. 
Silly foreigners ! 

It would not be worth setting down all this if Mr. Byron 
were not likely some day to write. He has the sense of beauty, 
and suggests the colour and texture of the stones of the 
Parthenon as a good writer can. 


Spirits 


The Complete Limerick Book. By Langford Reed. Illustrated 
by H. M. Bateman. (Jarrold’s. 7s. 6d. net.) 
P.T.O. By Fougasse. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. LANGrorp REED has established himself as the antholo- 
gist of nonsense, a proud distinction to which he seems fully 
entitled. But, at times, I begin to wonder whcther he is not 
beginning to treat nonsense too seriously, whether when he 
discusses the origin of the Limerick with the air of one discover- 
ing the source of the Blue Nile he is not permitting himself 
to approximate too closely to his subject. Then again, the 
references to the Great Names in this knockabout gallery do 
seem to me at times to verge almost on the solemn. For 
instance, if one had regard to the frequency of the invocation 
of his name, we might almost have described the book as 
Father Knox et praeterea nihil. And though I yield to none in 
my recognition of the eminent Father's sleek touch in letters 
and journalism, I cannot help wondering whether to quote 
variants of his verselets is not rather to lose a sense of 
proportion. 

The truth, perhaps, is that the best joke is the one that 
cannot be written, not because it is unprintable, but because a 
joke is so essentially a thing of the instant. It is striking a 
match, and it is the striking and not the tiny light that matters. 
When, therefore, as in this book of Limericks, you have a 
thousand mayflies carefully preserved between yellow boards, 
it does provoke a sense of camphor. And with that sense 
there is a faint feeling that perhaps after all it would have been 
better to leave these transient winged things to flutter their 
little hour, and to die naturally in the clement of the after- 
dinner haze to which they belong. There is (isn’t there ?) 
always a slight risk of converting living wit into a dead Joe 
Miller. 

But even so, for those who have poor memories, or who wish 
to supply themselves with adventitious aids to wit, Mr. 
Langford Reed will supply ample material. It is true, of 
course, that some of the wittiest Limericks suffer from the 
Bowdlerized version in which Mr. Reed has been compelled 
to print them. But allowing for that, there are at least half a 
dozen so good that it is almost worth the trouble of reading 


A Symposium 


St. Francis of Assisi. Edited by Walter Seton. (University 
Press. 16s.) 
Turse essays will interest all Franciscan students and delight 
those simple lovers of the Saint who cannot aspire to the 
name of student at all. To the latter class such articles 
as “ The Study of the Sources of the Life of St. Francis,”’ 
by Professor F. C. Burkitt, and “The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis,” by Professor Edmund Gardner, may prove rather 
hard reading. The conclusion arrived at after much neces- 
sarily involved argument, that later sources not uncommonly 
represent earlier tradition, somehow comes as an anticlimax 
and makes the reader feel there has been much ado about 
He will be thankful, however, to find the ‘“ Mirror 


hothing. 


But will anything make Mr. Byron and his fellows under. 
stand how English-speaking people who have the “ European 
consciousness,” which really is not a post-War phenomenon, 
run from the like of them (whether cheap trippers or expensive 
tourists) on the Continent. for fear of seeming somehow 
involved in a complicity with that demeanour which is s9 
perfectly reflected in Mr. Byron’s book? He says in his last 
sentence that, coming back to Oxford, he “ experienced the 
pride of being, as well as English, European.” He will need 
to write otherwise to justify it. So far, he has seen a good 
deal of the churches, museums and so forth—intelligently ; 
has learnt a good deal about the hotels, restaurants and cookery 
—intelligently ; one of the few pleasant touches shows him 
and his friends helping to cook the fish they bought in Athens, 
But Europe, as a whole, remains for him peopled with silly 
foreigners. If he will read and mark Mr. Farson’s book 
it may do a lot of good to his literary digestion. 


STEPHEN GWYNN, 
U.P. 


through the old favourites to find them. 
happiest example :— 


I would quote as the 


* There was a young fellow named Lloyd, 
Who was seldom, if ever, annoyed. 
And though you might choke him, 
You couldn’t provoke him, 
His sang was so terribly froid.” 

This effort, which is the work of Mr. F. W. Thomas, only 
requires an illustration by Low to reconcile me heartily to 
the whole book. 

Fougasse is, of course, well-known to the readers of 
Punch, and that means to all of us. But in describing him 
as “a satirist,’ even as a tolerant one, I think that his pub- 
lishers go a little too far. Fougasse, if his drawings fairly 
represent him, has a great sense of the superficially comic 
aspects of the moment. He is by no means a wit of the 
* slip on the banana ” type, but he is principally interested in 
the purely topical manifestations of funniness. He has none 
of the satirist’s insight, and none of his indignation. He 
does not, to do him justice, ever giggle, but his laughter has 
so little sting that from the satirical aspect it loses its point. 
This does not mean that the book is disappointing. It isn't, 
if you regard it as an amiable series of gentle sallies, expressed 
with a certain linear dexterity. But more must not be claimed 
for it. And, since I am grumbling a little, I cannot help 
grumbling at the pictorial joke which involves reading the text 
through first bit by bit, and then going back to look at the 
pictures to make sure that one has laughed at the right place. 
The thing is rather: like a detective story, which depends for 
its solution on an accurate grasp of the plan of the house in 
which the murder occurred. There is a sense of doubt, and 
even when the solution in the one case—and the joke in the 
other—arrive, there is just enough ambiguity left in the mind 
to spoil the complete effect. When, however, Fougasse 
perpetrates a picture of a motorist at a cross-roads in a lonely 
highland spot, holding out his arm and calls it ** The Stickler,” 
I can only chuckle helplessly—and chuckle again when I 
remember it. 

HumsBert WOLFE. 


of St. Francis 


of Perfection’? and the “ Little Flowers” still pretty firm 
in his hand though disfigured by many notes and queries. 
* The Rediscovery of St. Francis ” and ‘ The Last Two Years 
of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi,” by Mr. Seton, should hold 
the close attention of both learned and unlearned, the latter 
at any rate will be delighted to see that a scholar of such 
eminence records his belief in the evidence supporting the 
record of the stigmata. 

Signor Camillo Pellizzi’s ‘* Franciscan Thought and Modern 
Philosophy ” should again make a double appeal. It has 
all the clarity of great knowledge and yet must inspire in any 
intelligent man of ignorance a desire to know something more 
of scholastic philosophy. 
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“The First Hundred Years of the Franciscan School at 
Oxford,” by Mr. A. G. Little, and Captain Goad’s brilliant 
and thought-provoking essay, “* The Dilemma of St. Francis,” 
which touches on the mystic power of St. Francis’ preaching, 
among other things, go far to confirm the words of M. Paul 
Sabattier in his graceful preface ‘“‘On est en effet tenté 
de se demander si du sol britannique émane pour ceux qui 
y habitent une sorte de prédisposition 4 comprendre mieux 
que les autres peuples la pensée et la doctrine du Poverello.” 

The last two papers—and without doubt the most delightful 
—areby women. Mrs. Arthur Strong in‘ St. Francis in Rome” 
gathers together all that is known of the charming Jacopa di 
Settesoli whom Francis “in recognition of their fraternal 
comradeship ” called not Sister but Brother Jacopa. Miss 
Underhill writes of ** Two Franciscan Mystics,” a man and 
a woman, both converts in middle life, both ‘‘ examples of 
the remaking of human personality.” Jacapone was “a 
successful and avaricious lawyer ; fond of luxury and pleasure 
and hostile to religious ideas *? who became not only a devout 
Franciscan and zealous devotee of Holy Poverty but a great 
mystical poet. The Laude, as Miss Underhill here quotes 
them in Italian side by side with her lovely English transla- 
tion, fill the reader with a sense that he has entered another 
world where earthly limitations are dissolved. The other 
mystic, Angela of Foligno, describes her own spiritual 
transformation. She was during her youth a worldly 
woman, fond of society and very desirous of appearing 
devout, a Pharisee of Pharisees. Such conversions are rare, 
creating in the convert an amazement of joy inexpressible 
by the average man or woman, but producing in conjunction 
with genius something of the nature of “ illumination.”’ 
Angela became one of the real “ illuminati” of Christian 
history. Mrs. Strong’s paper has charm; Miss Underhill’s 
holds the reader spellbound, 


The Ultimate Austerity 


Poems. By Peter Quennell. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 
Collected Poems. By Herbert Read. (Faber and Gwyer. 6s.) 
So dreary is the sea of mediocrity and talent through which the 
critic has to wade that he gasps, incredulous, when suddenly 
a palm-shadowed island of genius is sighted. Here—and I 
am as certain of it as that I breathe—here is the island. Mr, 
Peter Quennell, a young peet with a second slender book, 
comes richly gifted. Alrcady he has found himself, and over 
every poem in this volume there is the stamp of the master- 
hand. ‘They all have a quality of spiritual joy—that saddest 
beauty, sadder than star-bearing twilight. One feels while 
reading that here is a young hero coming down from another 
world into our intellectual and emotional purgatory, hand in 
hand with some invisible Mantuan, who teaches him as he 
comes the perfect gesture and the revealing greeting. Here 
is the divine power of genius, housing itself in a conscious 
artistry which is new. Let us examine this technique. In 
every phrase, in every concourse of syllables even, it strives 
after a coolness and clarity, the very antithesis of popular 
* poetics.” I might liken it to the music of Ravel ; but that 
would perhaps make it a little old-fashioned : whereas it is 
so fresh and unthumbed. But the general measure of Mr, 
Quennell’s rhythmic impulse is reminiscent of the pavane, 
slow, delightfully mannered. It may be that there is just the 
faintest touch of the Yellow Book about him; but to suggest 
that is a clumsy injustice. He will not be labelled ; though 
one can see again and again the many trees from which he hag 
plucked and fed. 

But one thing is certain; he has taken up and 
perfected the possibilities of free verse, and has at the same 
time made it half-orthodox by blending into it elegiac four- 
stress measures, giving a rhythm that comes like bell-music, 
ot heart-breaking memory, on the ear of the mind. Every 
puem contains lines which show the wealth of this poet’s 
imagination :— 

* Earth’s shadow makes the marshalled stars appear——” 
or 
“The mournful grape droops his full globe ” ; 
or 
“ Toil, wrong, and wrong embraced with wrong.” 


But I must say no more; except to quote this description 


of Atlantis from ‘“ Leviathan,’ the best poem in the 
book. 
*‘ The passionless air hung heavy on Atlantis, 
And the inclined spears of the flowering bushes 
Smoothly dropped down their loosened threaded petals, 
Softening the pathways. 


For tideless night had covered her, and sealed 
All scent within the narrow throat of flowers, 
And sound within the navel of the hills, 

And stars in the confusion of the air.” 

From this young Olympian, we turn to another poet who, 
I am certain, is to be representative of our generation at its 
highest effort of consciousness. Mr. Read, already with a 
reputation as a critic with an Aristotelian inquisitiveness and 
detachment, here gives us his own pioneer efforts at a new 
poetic expression. I do not fecl happy with them. They 
are deliberately packed with difficulties that exhaust the mind 
without engaging the deeper strength of the imagination, 
Mr. Read is sustained by a passionate worship—if one can 
use such a phrase of him-—-of pure reason, and by an unshakabie 
faith in its ability to save us from the inertia of emotion and 
the debilitating steams of the senses. There is an unflagging 
zeal throughout his work—it is too austere to be called ‘* meta 
physical ”—to drive home his Thomist doctrine into the minds 
of a world touched with the fevers of history, physical shape, 
and the consequent glamours of association and form. He 
seems to begrudge himself, even, the use of language, being 
fearful and scornful of the words that come trailing their 
deceptive clouds of glory. There is about him a malicious 
arrogance that makes him choose the most angular and un- 
poctie phrases : 

“When one particular deployment 
Is the reflex of incomplete attainment.” 

Yet, with this hideous material, chosen by his far-reaching 
Odyssean pride, lhe succeeds ; he carries down into our souls 
the disturbing revelations won by his ascetic austerity. He 
convinces us again and again of the relation between our 
isolated, intermittent gleams and the unflickering source of 
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light, that pure thought, that Idea out of which the little 
whorls are spun into the making of the universes :— 
“We wake to conflict : the mind is in a prison 
With a high small window, barred against escape. 
A decoy of light enters there, 
Reminding the tortured brain that somewhere unseen 
The wide perfection of the sun’s way exists.” 

This Odysseus of the intellect is determined to voyage out 
along that wide way, and his admiring readers—whom, no 
doubt, he scorns because in spite of all his efforts they are 
attracted to him—are convinced that he will never be seduced 
to the Island of Circe. For to him, 

* Art ends ; 
The individual world alone is valid.” 


Ricuarp CHuRCH. 


The Nabobs in England 


The Nabobs in England. 
1760-1785. By James Holtzman. 


A Study of the returned Anglo-Indian, 
(Published in New York.) 


Tuts very entertaining book should have been twice as long | 
It reads as though it had been laboriously reduced in size. 
Delightful bits of information throwing light upon the intimate 
history of the middle class in the ecighteenth century are 
tucked away in the notes. We long for further details about 
the rich Anglo-Indian, returning at fifty to a country he had 
left at sixteen, only to “ brood over his wealth,” discontented 
and unhappy in his new obscurity, or struggle tooth and nail 
to get into what the critics of the time called “ the high 
light *’ among people of fashion. 

In the early days of “John Company” the returning 
merchants were very unpopular. Foote’s play The Nabob 
both reflected and augmented the strange contempt in which 
they were held. Coming as a rule from the mercantile middle 
class, they had belonged in India to the governing few, called 
upon to risk their lives and their money in great enterprises. 
They complained bitterly on getting home that they were not 
welcome. No one even wanted to hear their adventures ; 
they were regarded as upstarts who had made fortunes by 
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perpetrating “atrocities upon the plains of India.” They had 
forgotten, they were told, their proper place in the world, 
No doubt they made mistakes. A contemporary tells how 
** Mr. Barwell purchased Lord Halifax’s House and Estate” 
Thinking to increase his dignity he denied to the poor all the 
privileges to which they had been accustomed, shutting gates 
and paths and forbidding the use of springs on his property, 
He was cut by the neighbouring gentry and “ hissed and 
hooted as he passed in his Oriental state through the villages.” 

How General Richard Smith in 1774 attempted to get 
himself elected for Hinton is another tale of misfortune. He 
offended the sophisticated conscience of the day by the 
manner of his bribery and found himself in jail. Even there, 
we are told, he maintained what state he could, “ showing 
every liberality to his fellow-sufferers.” 

English society has always disliked pomposity. The 
East likes it. The society of which the Anglo-Indians of that 
day desired to be was by no means free from vice or vanity, 
but when these faults were displayed ‘‘ with all the flare and 
gewgaw ”’ of their eastern trappings they could find no words 
strong enough to be used in condemnation. Small wonder if 
the returned Indians hated them, declared that as compared to 
London Calcutta was innocent, and asked their detractors to 
remember “ the horrid hole,” the death rate in India, and the 
fact that they themselves were pioneers, adding huge dominions 
in the East to the fortune of England while the law-givers who 
despised them had been losing an empire in the West. We 
repeat, the book is too short. 


Recent Theology 


The Capacity for God. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Horton's book is delightfully written. It is something 
better still. A recognized champion of Nonconformity, 
from the day when, half a century ago, he gained a Fellowship 
at New College, Oxford, and thence onwards through his long 
Congregationalist ministry at Hampstead, Dr. Horton offers 
us now, in words of experience and charming humility, his 
** Confessio Credentis.” The “ capacity for God” is the 
** Master-Faculty,”’ higher than Reason, which he calls Faith. 
We are not so certain that, in the language of the mediaeval 
mystics, it is not really distinguishable from both Reason and 
Faith, while it avails itself of both—that it is not, indeed, the 
** Synteresis” of Bonaventura, the “ Divine Spark” of 
Eckhart. ‘“ Faith” is a term so overlaid by the colours of 
theological contentions that it hardly seems to serve Dr. 
Horton’s purpose. But mystical phrases, again, repel many; 
in any case, they who “ have cars to hear” will know and 
Dr. Horton reviews, 
with wide sympathy and sound judgment, the particular 
truths and the lurking snares of Nature-Religion, Christian 
Science, Theosophy, and Spiritualism. On Christian Science 
and Spiritualism he has some specially wise things to say. 
He concludes with chapters on * Faith’s Trial,” and his own 
ereed. This he finally gives in set clauses, but these have not 
the same illumination as his book. 


(George 


Is it a Biblical Idea ? 
3s. 6d.) 


Eternity : By James Henderson Brown. 


(James Clarke and Co. 

A great part of the discussion on “ Eternity” is occupied by 

a list of the exact meanings of the Hebrew and Greek terms 
used in Scripture for “eternal” and“ everlasting.” This, with 
literal renderings, Revised Version renderings and ** suggested 
renderings,” in parallel columns, will be found of some service. 
Mr. Brown’s own views are in the direction of “* the larger 
hope,” in the sense of the gradual probation ** from world to 
world,” upward progress, and final destiny of all mankind 
in the Life of God. He does not think that the idea of eternity 
as “everlasting duration” occurred to Biblical writers ; 


though the literal Kuropean mind could for long conceive of 


nothing else. 


Studies in the Text of the New Testament. 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


By A. T. Robertson, 


Professor Robertson has added to a long list of works on 
the New Testament an admirable synopsis of the gradual 
evolution, correction, and standardizing of its Greek text. 
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For One 
Hundred and 
Thirty-six Years 


the men and women workers of 
The 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


have striven to carry the Gospel 
message of love and redemption to 
the far lands of the earth. 


They are at work to-day in India, 
China, Africa, Madagascar and 
Polynesia. 


The retired Missionaries of the Society 
after their life of service, and also the 
widows and orphans who are in need 
of help, are supported by the gifts of 
friends through special contributions 
made at the New Year. 


Your help is invited. 


If you have no other opportunity of 
giving to this fund you are invited to 
send your gift to Rev. Nelson Bitton, 
Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, 
London, S.W.1. The Treasurer of the 
Society is Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 
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Chapters are given, too, on the story of early English Bibles, 
on the Revised New Testament, on recent independent transla- 
tions, and on some special readings and misreadings of texts. 
Such a book might well be a cumbrous collection of facts and 
dates; in Dr. Robertson’s hands it becomes a fascinating 
record of what is not only useful, but in many eases indispens- 
able knowledge to the clergyman and the Biblical student. 
That the verse divisions should have been made by Robert 
Stephens (Estienne) during a horse-back journey in 1551 from 
aris to Lyons, and “ that it is certain that the horse gave 
some bumps in the wrong place” is a curiosity of history. 
Dr. Robertson overstates the number of the Marian martyrs, 
and omits the telling little fact for the early popularity of the 
Genevan Version—namely, that it was the first Bible of 
portable size—a fact with tremendous results in the spread 
of Calvinism ; but these are indeed small blemishes in an 
excellent and serviceable book. 

(Williams and 


Evolution in Religion. By William Stuart, B.A. 


Norgate. 6s.) 

Mr. Stuart has compressed a great deal of reading and 
thought into his survey of religious conception and dogma. 
He really starts from an obviously deep impression caused by 
Otto’s remarkable work, Das Heilige, and, sketching many 
forms of faith, naturalistic, moralistic, speculative and mysti- 
cal, comes to the conclusion that the myslterium tremendum, 
the “ wholly other” of Otto’s analysis, finds its sole and final 
mediation in Christianity, which ‘* is an enthusiastic, trans- 
forming power greater than any other experienced by human 
beings.’ For him, as for Browning, the knowledge of God 
in Christ solves all human problems so far as humanity can 
apprehend the solution. ‘Fhere is much and evident thinking 
in these pages, but unfortunately they are marred by careless- 
ness here and there. No student of Plotinus could possibly 
accept the brief summary: ‘* Neo-Platonism, as represented 
by Plotinus, overstrained the Platonic antithesis of the 
empirical and ideal and necessitated the instituting of medi- 
ating powers between the two worlds of matter and spirit.” 
This might be true of the scholastic Proclus. The book also 
is not free from misprints; and Greek accents often suffer 
badly. 


Current Literature 


GLASGOW AND BALLIOL, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By the Rev. P. A. Wright-Henderson. (Oxford University 
Press. 6s. net.)—Oid Wadham men, who had a sincere 
affection for ** Pat,’ and many other senior members of the 
University will delight in these papers by the late Warden 
which have been reprinted from Blackwood and_ edited 
by the present Warden, Dr. Wells. From Glenalmond in 
its early days Wright-Henderson went to Glasgow University 
and thence to Balliol. He was elected a Fellow of Wadham 
in 1867, suceceded Mr. Thorley as Warden in 1903, and 
remained head for ten years. He wrote very little, but, as 
this delightful volume shows, he was a most accomplished 
essayist. He had known both the bygone Oxford—with the 
idle Fellows who, as he loved to argue, were not whoily 
without merit--and the Oxford in transition, with many 
new schools and with women undergraduates. He described 
both those phases of Oxford life with equal truth andsympathy. 
The undergraduate, as he shrewdly remarked, does not change, 
save in mere externals. ‘* Pat’? would have predicted that 
Oxford will survive even the drastic treatment of the new 
Commission, which is now decreeing innumerable ** reforms,”’ 
and his charming reminiscences will convert some readers to 
his optimistic view. 


ee 


AN INVENTORY OF THE HISTORICAL MONU- 
MENTS IN HUNTINGDONSHIRE. (Stationery Office. 
353.)—-The little county of Huntingdon—the smallest save 
three in England—has at last attracted the attention of the 
archaeologist. Until a few months ago the county had no 
standard history. One volume of its Victoria County History 
has since appeared, and now the Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments of England has devoted a 
superbly illustrated volume to Huntingdonshire. Herein 
every church, house, cottage, bridge or other structure dating 
from before 1714 is exhaustively described and, more often 
than not, photographed as well. The parishes are taken 
alphabetically, and there is an excellent index of subjects as 
well as names, so that one can easily find-the old bridges or 
the crosses, the ancient inns, brasses, pulpits, carved benchends 


(as at Kynesbury) or any other special features of interest. 
Hinchingbrooke, near Huntingdon, is one of the most notable 
of early English mansions ; Buckden’s two inns, the Lion and 
the George, are exceptionally well preserved; the county 
town and St. Neots retain much of their antique charm. 
It is good to have this authoritative catalogue of all that 
Huntingdonshire has inherited from the past. Lord Crawford 
in his preface hints at Treasury disapproval of the Commission, 
For our part, we wish that all the money allotted to departe 
ments were as well spent as the Commission’s modest grant 
has been. 


FROM CORONET TO CROWN, or THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Sarah Henry Benton. 
(Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.)--With every good wish to encourage 
what might have been a praiseworthy effort, the duty that the 
reviewer owes to the public compels him to say that From 
Coronet to Crown is in every sense of the word inferior work. 
Here is no new material, nor even old material set out in a new 

yay; the book purports to be based on early chronicles, 
extracts from which constantly appear, however, in modern 
French. Moreover * La Splendour de Dieu ” was not William’s 
favourite oath. The English of the book is sloppy to a degree— 
seldom is it possible to light on a worse bit of writing than the 
sentence (120 words long) on p. xix.; split infinitives and 
faulty phraseology run riot through the book, and misprints 
and misspellings enter into gleeful competition with them. 
The justification advanced for the production of the work is 
that in the summer of 1927 will be celebrated the 900th 
anniversary of William’s birth. Were this kind of excuse a 
valid one, there would be no end to book compiling, and in 
1925 we might, on this principle, have had a new work ccle- 
brating the two-hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Jonathan Wild, or be looking forward in 1970 to a memoir 
which should reillumine the immortal memory of Daniel 
Lambert. 


WANDERINGS IN ROMAN BRITAIN. By Arthur 
Weigall. (Thornton Butterworth. 6s.)—The countless Roman 
remains that have been snugly lying hid for centuries under 
20 feet (more or less) of soil may be called aurum irrepertum, 
but not surely et sic melius situm. The public certainly do not 
think so, and evidence of their interest in this side of our 
national history is to be found in the careful and detailed 
manner in which the Press reports various finds and excava- 
tions of the grandeur that was Rome and now is ours—in 
London, at the fortress-port of Richborough which sprang 
again to life in the War, at Newstead in the Tweed Valley, at 
Caerleon (Castra Legionum) on Usk, beneath the veteran oaks 
of Ashtead Forest, and on the grassy cliff slopes of Folkestone. 
Therefore it is that the appearance of Mr. Weigall’s scholarly 
and lively chapters (which have already seen light in the 
columns of the Daily Mail) are in the highest degree oppor- 
tune. In a phrase, what Mr. Weigall has done is to indicate 
the principal places in Great Britain where Roman remains 
of various sorts have been found, special treatment being 
accorded to London and to Hadrian’s Great Wall and its 
neighbourhood, and to describe the nature and the significance 
of the finds. Perhaps in the case of London he might have 
devoted a little more attention to the pictorial description 
of the town, and in the course of the book a good many hares 
are started which, were it possible, we should much like to 
run with him, But hostile criticism is dumb, and this brief 
notice takes leave of the book with the greatest admiration 
and the warmest of recommendations to all to go and buy it, 
if they wish to appreciate properly the racial origins and the 
civilization from which they have sprung. 


INGRES: HIS LIFE AND ART. By L. Frolich-Bume. 
(Heinemann, £4 4s.)—-This handsome book, which contains 
eighty large reproductions of the painter Ingres’ work, should 
do much to remedy the lack of appreciation of this great 
nineteenth-century French genius, whose work is seldom seen, 
and insufliciently revered in England. For Ingres was an 
incomparable artist, whose portraits rank but little below 
those of Holbein, Rembrandt and Raphael. A pupil of 
David, and a man of great personal integrity, Ingres from 
the age of twenty until his death at the age of eighty-seVen 
in 1867 scrupulously devoted his exceptional talents as 
draughtsman and colourist to the cause of art. He 
was born with a natural gift for draughtsmanship, and his 
eolour, though restrained and even sober, is full of luminous 
beauty, as witness the gracious ** Mademoiselle Riviére,” in 
the Louvre—one of the loveliest portraits of the last century. 
Every one of his sitters not only makes an exquisitely designed 
‘ subject,” but also radiates character from the canvas. 
Plates XTX., XXIV., and, above all, XLI. (Monsieur Bertin) 
are admirable reproductions. It is on record that Lord North, 
the first English sitter Ingres had during his sojourn in Rome, 
afterwards sent the whole English colony to the great master. 
Ingres’ classical compositions, ‘The Apotheosis of 
Napoleon,” and his nudes, “* La Source” and “Le Bain 
Ture,” are best known.- Though remote in immediate appeal 
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from current vogues, it was, of course, his work which inspired 
contemporary art movements as led, particularly, by Picasso. 
Something of his work and influence is recounted here, 
though it may be regretted that more of his aphorisms— 
inexpensively published in French as Pensées d’ Ingres—have 
not been quoted here. There was a story, too, of Ingres’ 
perambulations abroad, attended by his devoted second wife, 
who raised a black shawl to screen him from any ugly or 
unpleasant sight they chanced to pass. The wealth and 
excellence of the reproductions in this fine publication 
deserve the highest commendation. 


GOSSIP ABOUT DR. JOHNSON AND OTHERS. By 
Francis Henry Skrine. (Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d.)— 
Miss Laetitia Matilda Hawkins was, according to Mr. F. H. 
Skrine, who has just edited her diary, an acidulous old maid. 
The daughter of a rich and hospitable man of the eighteenth 
century, a man of literary and artistic pretensions, she became 
familiar as a child with many of the greatest figures of her 
day. Allowed to “sit upon the carpet until dinner was 
announced,” and later on going “ into the dining-room with 
the almonds and raisins,” she gazed with awe upon Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, noticing his odd manner of walking which “* showed 
want of practice,’ and admired Garrick’s smart clothes and 
** countenance never at rest.’ Goldsmith played games with 
her, Dr. Johnson petted her, being, she remarks, ‘* very kind 
to children in his way.” Her inadequate little portrait of 
Johnson is worth a moment’s study. He seemed to her a 
much more amiable and less alarming person than most of her 
father’s friends. He was not, she says, given to “ snarling,” 
nor was he jealous, but seemed to try to be polite and to 
bring out the good points of the company. The last chapters 
of a book which covers many years are given up to the gossip 
ofa French refugee. On the whole, the diary is worth reading, 
its superficiality not detracting from its entertainment. 


TAUNTON: ITS HISTORY AND MARKET TRUST. 
By George H. Kite and H. P. Palmer. (Taunton. E. Goodman 
and Son. Price not stated.)—This little book will be of interest 
not merely to Somerset folk but also to students of municipal 
history. It is well known that in the eighteenth century 
many towns obtained statutory powers for commissions or 
‘rusts to supply certain services which the old borough 
authorities could not supply. Manchester, for example, was 
governed by a court lect till 1838, but it had long had police 
commissioners under a special Act to perform some of the 
duties of a municipality. As a rule, these commissions or 
trusts lapsed when towns obtained charters. Taunton is 
a curious exception. Its Market Trust was constituted in 
1766 to look after markets, public health and lighting. The 
corporation then in existence did nothing and perished of 
inanition in 1792, leaving the Market Trust to govern the 
town. The Trust raised its income mainly from market tolls ; 
it had no power to levy a rate. Yet it ruled well for half a 
century and transformed the centre of Taunton by judicious 
rebuilding. A Board of Health, set up in 1849, gradually 
assumed responsibility for street lighting, diainage and water. 
Then in 1877 the town obtained a new charter, with a mayor 
and corporation. But the Market Trust survived all these 
changes and did not transfer its rights and duties to the 
Town Council till October last. There may be similar 
survivals in a few other places but we do not know of any. 
Mr. Kite, who as Town Clerk of Taunton, and as a Trustee 
had an intimate knowledge of this curious dual government, 
and his colleague have done well to place the facts on record 
in their interesting book. 


THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGLS. Edited by 
C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob. (Clarendon Press. 10s. net.)-— 
Seventeen well-known specialists show us both the differences 
and the resemblances between the mediaeval period and our 
own day. The authors make it clear, for instance, that 
mediaeval Europe, although united by a common religion, a 
common language in Latin, and common ideals and usages, 
was far from being stagnant ; it was, if anything, too excitable 
and restless. We should single out for special praise Pro- 
fessor Lethaby’s essay on architecture and Miss Eileen 
Power’s brilliant paper on the position of women. But every 
page of the book provokes thought, and it is well illustrated. 


Novels in Brief 


The Jade Rabbit. By Adele Blood and Tam Marriott. 
(The Diamond Press. 7s. 6d.)—The quest for The Jade 
Rabbit—the totem of a Chinese secret society—-whose posses- 
sion carries with it unlimited wealth and the power of life and 
death, forms the plot of this clever detective story. An 
aristocratic Englishman, his very charming cousin and an 
American Polish Jew, are all involved in this pursuit. 


The Chinese setting and the illustrations by Mr. Charles 
Fouqueray add colour to a very exciting book. * * * 
We are hardly surprised that the lover in Lady Dorothy 
Mills’s new book, Phoenix (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net), finds it 


Re 


somewhat of a shock when his fiancée, a beautiful widow who 

appears to be about thirty and in the plenitude of her 
charms, replies to an inquiry as to her age that she is sixty- 

seven! The explanation is that she is the subject of a sue. 

cessful experiment in rejuvenation by a marvellous Levantine 
doctor. The unpleasant psychological effects of this process 
are most ingeniously described by the author and the book is 
very lively reading. * * * Mrs. Jeanette Philips Gibbs 

whom we are given to understand is an American lawyer and 
journalist, gives us in Portia Marries (Collins, 7s. 6d. ‘net) an 
interesting and possibly autobiographical study of the married 
professional woman. After passing through waters no 
stormier than those which await most matrimonial barques, 
Jane Thorndike and her engineer husband, Tommy Kent 

settle down in life successfully. It is impossible not to smile 
at the passage in which, directly after the birth of her first 
baby, Jane harangues her nurses and doctors as “* Gentlemen 
of the Jury!” * * * Ingenious detective stories with their 
setting in New York are the subject of Mr. Hulbert Footner’s 
volume, Madame Storey (Collins. 7s. 6d. net). They do not 
differ from other collections of the same kind, except that the 
detective who unravels all the mysteries is represented as a 
very elegant and attractive “ Society ** woman. * * * The 
horrifying reign of terror which obtained in Zululand under 
the rule of Tshaka, the great Zulu chief, is ably described by 
Mr. P. A. Stuart in a series of sketches entitled An African 
Attila (Visher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net). Life under these conditions 
was, indeed, as the old saying goes, ‘“ nasty, brutish, and 
short.” It will be difficult for the reader to decide whether 
“The Baboon Kingdom ” or ‘“* The King’s Jest” should be 
awarded the palm as the most horrifying story, but he will 
certainly read them all with his hair standing on end. The 
assassination of the tyrant would be a great relief at the end 
but for the feeling that the treacherous brother who succeeded 
him would behave in exactly the same way. * * * Sir 
Philip Gibbs, who writes the preface to Harvest, by Peter 
Deane (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) might well have 
quoted the lines of the early Elizabethan dramatist: “ *‘ Is 
this the end, sir ? °—‘ Oh no, there is no end. The end is 
death and madness.” Anything more terrible than this 
account of the state of affairs in Germany under the French 
occupation can hardly be conceived. The author, we are told, 
was with the Army of Occupation, and puts down what he 
saw without fear or favour to either side. It is a slight relief 
to learn (by implication) that the state of affairs in Cologne 
was better than that outside the British zone. The 
sketches are written without literary artifice, but with great 
power, and are worth attention. 


Christmas Films in London 


CINDERELLA.—Matinees of this delicious eighteenth-century 
version of the fairy tale, which was first shown at the Film Society, 
are being given daily at the Capitol, Haymarket. Lt is a real joy. 

‘Tue Pincrm.—Charlie Chaplin as a clergyman: splendid. 
This is showing at Stolls, Kingsway, and also at the Capitol matinees. 


A Kiss ror CinpDERELLA.-—Betty Bronson in not at all a bad 
film version of Barrie’s pretty play. At the Stoll and many other 
kinemas. 


Tue Istanp oF Despair.—Matheson Lang in one of the rather 
dreary English films of the old sort. 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Sunday, December 26th.—Bach’s Christmas Oratorio (3.30 p.m.). 
Robert Loraine, reading an arrangement of “* A Christimas Carol,” 
by Charles Dickens (4.30 p.m.). Special Service of Carols and 
Christmas Hymns, relayed from Norwich Cathedral (8 p.m.). 

Throughout the week.—Classical Pianoforte Recitals: Chopin, 
interpreted by Solomon (Monday, 9 p.m.; Tuesday, 10.15 p.m. ; 
Wednesday, 7.25 p.m. ; Thursday, 10.15 p.m.; Friday, 9.45 p.m. ; 
Saturday, 9 p.m.). 

Monday, December 27th.—A talk by Captain F.Tymms, on Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s Flight to India (7.10 p.m.). The Chamber Music 
Trio (Albert Sammons, violin ; Cedric Sharpe, violoncello; William 
Murdoch, pianoforte) with Tom Goodey, tenor (10.15 p.m.). 

Tuesday. December 28th.--‘ The Present and Past of British 
Woodlands *—A_ talk by Professor D. Webster (7.10  p.m.). 
Arabian Nights Programme (9.45 p.m.). 

Wednesday, December 29th.—Symphony Concert by the Wireless 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald (9 p.m.). 

Thursday, December 30th.—‘ Is Anthropology Worth While ?” 
—A talk by H. E. Torday (7.40 p.m.)—A Wessex Programme, 
broadcast from Bournemouth (8 p.m.). 

Friday, December 31st.—Tie Bells of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate 
(11.56 p.m.—-12.3 a.m.). 
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A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY. 


It is said you cannot 
nowadays huy Tobacco 
such as that of 25 or W 
ago. But that is 
good tobac- not so. 
Square Matured Virginia 
is the genuine old style 
quality, 
sweetness of time. It is 
nir-cured, sun-dried pure 


wood and cut from the 
Always a delicious 
nutty taste. Try it. 


to m anufac turers, enclosing Bsr ret 
money for quantity required, V irginia 
or use C. 0.D. sys stem. Pack 
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CEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809 @ 
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THE WINDS OF MARCH. 
THE BARGAIN: VERS 


THE LUMBER ROOM: A Short Sto 


ROU NDINGS 
TRAGEDY IN A GREEK THEATRE. 
AD DECIMUM: BIGNOR, SUSSEX. 
MRS. MURDOCH'S MAN: A Short Story. 
DOCHET. 
THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 
THE BLUFRBELL WOOD: VERSE. 
BY BELSBY WOOD: Iil. “FOXY BRUSH’ 
THE YEW AND THE BOW. 
A GIRL’S FRIENDSHIP WITH JOHN RUSKIN: 

By the late Jessie Leete. 

LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 47. 


LONDON: 








CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


Book Hj, CnaptTers II-1V 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE WEST ag 3 ATROCITIES. 

By Professor D. Fraser-Harris. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S HU SBAND. : HIS LATER LIFE AND SUR- 


A Short Story. By V. 8. Pritcheit. 


: A Yorkshire Story. ! 
By Catherine Storr Foster. | 
vy Horace Hutchinson. 
If. 

Edited by Leonard Huxley, 


JOHN MURRAY. 


1s. 6d. net. |! 


| 

| 

By Halliwell Sutcliffe. | 
By May Kendall. 
| 
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By Laurence Kirk. 
By H. K. Bell. 


By 8. Langdale. 
By F. H. Dorset. 
By A. D. Ritchie, 
By Cecil Binney. 
By George Woden. 
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‘THE FIRST HOUR of the morning 
is the rudder of the day.’ 

So drink, first thing, a glass of 
water with a ‘dash’ of ENO’s 


© Fruit 








Salt.’ It will sweep 


away at once the cobwebs of 
sleep, and freshen your outlook 
on the day. Gently, naturally, 
a ENO keeps in order those inner 
functions that are the basis of 
health, vigour and good looks. 


From every chemist T / 6 Double quantity 2/6 





THE WORDS ‘BNO” AND ‘FRUIT SALT’ ARE REGISTERED TRADES MAKK3) 





soothing . 


satichying “4 
© 


What words can ever paint 
the flavour of the good tobacco 
smoke that wreathes froma pipe 
of Three Nuns? Here is the 
soothing, satisfying, honest 
flavour that you’ve always 
known tobacco should have, 
but which you’ve never got 
quite right before. 


It is the especial virtue of 
Three Nuns that its flavour will 
never surprise you, never startle 
you, never disappoint you. It 
does not “miss it ’”? sometimes, 





or do funny things as the bowl 
burns low or the pouch gets 
empty. 


Observe how this Three Nuns 
is cut. The curious little discs 
are sliced from long ropes of 
coiled leaves. In each rope 
are many kinds of leaf, always 
in the same order and propor- 
tion, so that each disc is in 


itself a complete and perfect 
blend, never varying as ounce 
follows ounce and never break~ 
ing up into dust. 


1/2 an oz. 


Three 
Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 





Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 862 
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Sewage Purification 


for Country Homes, etc., where 
no public sewer is available. 
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A Sewage Installation for 10 persons, in Hants, 
Cesspools and septic tanks produce a septic, poisonous 
liquid, septic in just the same sense that a wound is 
septic, a menace to health, 

Many quite intelligent people have somehow formed an 
erroneous idea that a septic tank can purify sewage. The 
septic (pulrefactive) process must, if purification is to be 
secured, be followed by aerobic bacterial oxidation in a 
downward filter. Our schemes produce an effluent com- 
parable to rainwater in appearance, free from smell, and 
safe to deliver to any ditch. 

We take complete responsibility and have no hesitation 
in guaranteeing results, as we have schemes in work in 
every County in the Country, about which hundreds of 
our Clients have written us, expressing their complete 
satisfaction after years of work. 





A Villiage Sewage Installation in Gloucestershire. 

The illustration shows a Sewage Scheme to deal with 
the drainage from a Housing Site, and comprises a Con- 
tinuous Flow Settlement Tank, Aerobic Filter Bed with 
our Patent Ideal Revolving Sewage Distributor, a 
machine specially designed for these relatively small 
schemes, positive in action, mechanically operated, prac- 
tically foolproof, easily understood and attended to by 
any unskilled labourer. 
Our Installations are at work at Hospitals, Sanatoria, 
Schools, Factories, Mansion Houses and single Cottages, 
as well as Housing Schemes. 
A Barrister-at-Law writes :— 

“Your sewage installation has given entire satisfaction. I take every 
opportunity of showing and recommending it to my friends. If you should 
wish to show my installation to your clients, you are welcome to do so with- 


out previous notification to me, for it would be a public benefit if your 
° +) 
system could be adopted everywhere in lieu of cesspools. 


A Devonshire Solicitor writes :— 

“The plant which you supplied about two and a half years. s-re: has 
given entire satisfaction, and we have had no trouble with tt. The efluent 
appears to be quite free from smell or offensive matter, I have shown the 
plant to various people interested in drainage work where no public sewer ts 
available, so should not be surprised if you get a few orders from this 





district 


Booklet No. 14, Just Published, Post Free on Application. 


TUKE & BELL Ltd., 


Sewage and Water Specialists, 


27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, LONDON, W.C.2, 
and Carlton Engineering Works, LICHFIELD. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


The 23rd annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was held 
on December 20th at Arcadia Works, 238 City Road, E.C., Mr 
Bernhard Baron (chairman and managing director) presiding, : 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: I take great 
pleasure in congriiu iting you on the year’s business of the 
Company. The avaiaple balance is £1,390,000, which is, no doubt 
a record in the Tobacco trade considering the small amount of 
capital with which we started and the small amount of cash that 
has ever been put into the business from outside. 

Some of the shareholders who have held shares since the inception 
of the Company will remember that 15 or 18, or maybe 20 years 
ago, | told them that the Company had not touched the fringe of 
the business which | hoped in time we should get-—well, 1 may 
tell you now that we have only just about touched the end of the 
fringe, as the future is just as great as it has ever been and our 
business for the two months of the new year is larger than it hag 
ever been in any corresponding period and I am satisfied that ag 
far as I can see, we will have a much better year this year than wa 
did last year. I see no serious industrial troubles ahead for the 
next few years. 

The competition which we have experienced is of the greatest 
benefit to our business, and with all the great guns which have been 
shooting at us by means of the heaviest advertising which has 
ever been known and which must have cost millions, it has been 
proved that we are fortified by the appreciation of the public fer 
our goods. They have not penetrated at any place but have helped 
to increase our business all the time, not only here but all over the 
world, and I only hope that they will not stop it, as it keeps us 
all the time on guard. 

Since the Company was formed, we have outgrown five factories 
and we have now started to build what | think will be the largest 
factory in London. We have secured a magnificent freehold site 
in Hampstead Road, and we are now erecting a building which will 
be worthy of this great business. It will be equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery and appliances for our manufacturing 
purposes and with every possible advantag» for our people to 
work under the most hygienic conditions. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
mecting, a resolution was passed increasing the capital of the 
company to £1,200,000. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Bernhard Baron, by 
unanimous resolution, was asked to accept a portrait painted in 
oils by a British artist as a mark of the shareholders’ appreciation 
of his work for the Company and the community at large. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Past Year—Abnormal Conditions 


Ir has often been said that it is well that the future is 
hidden from our eyes. That is a truth which the writer 
of annual financial reviews and financial forecasts would 
certainly endorse. 

If, for example, when writing in the Spectator a year 
ago I had had a vision of the certainty of a great strike in 
the month of May, followed by an eight months’ complete 
stoppage of the coal output, I should undoubtedly have 
given expression to some exceedingly gloomy forebodings 
with regard to the effect upon the financial situation in 
1926. With the certain prospect of a great adverse 
trade balanee, I should have been tempted to prophesy 
a fall in the value of the British pound and some large 
gold exports from the country. And I should have been 
hopelessly wrong. 

The fact is that periods of crises usually reveal wholly 
unforeseen influences tending to offset to some extent the 
main features operating. It was so during the Great 
War when, contrary to expectation, the four years were 
characterized by conditions expressive of apparent 
prosperity, while it was found possible to finance the 
conflict up to a total which, a few years previously, 
would have been regarded as almost in excess of the 
credit power of the entire world. 

Errecr oF Coan STopraGce. 

Not, of course, that the prolonged coal stoppage, the 
labour unrest and industrial depression have not greatly 
affected the economic position of the country during the 
past year. Indeed, those developments have constituted 
the dominating influences, and have left their mark upon 
the figures of employment and upon our foreign trade. 
The total decline in the turnover in the latter, for the 
first cleven months of the year, was not far from 
£200,000,000, while the excess of imports over exports 
was £413,000,000 or, £72,000,000 worse than for the same 
period of 1925. 

Moreover, it is in the main to the stoppage of the coal 
output and industrial depression that we must attribute 
the falling off in the National Revenue, so that, according 
to the latest weekly statement, the national accounts 
show up to December 11th a decline in the revenue of 
about £28,000,000, whereas the Chancellor had budgetted 
for an increase for the entire year of over £12,000,000. 

In spite, however, of these unfavourable features, it is 
also true that the monetary situation has not been 
greatly disturbed, that the Bank of England Reserve has 
risen by over £11,000,000 during the year, and that the 
general trend of prices of public securities has been in 
the upward direction. It may be interesting, therefore, 
to enquire why it is that such important factors adversely 
affecting the economic position as a whole should, appar- 
ently, have had so little effect in the directions I have 
indicated. 

COUNTERACTING INFLUENCES. 

The steadiness of the sterling exchange and the ultimate 
gain of gold by the Bank of England, can, I think, in the 
main be attributed to three causes, though minor 
influences have operated. The first cause is the main- 
tenance throughout the year of a 5 per cent. Bank Rate; 
the second is the return by Great Britain last year to the 
gold standard, and the third is the trend of money rates 
at some of the foreign centres. But for the coal stoppage, 
there is little doubt that we should have seen a lower 
Bank Rate than 5 per cent. during the past year, and 
therefore, negatively, the industrial situation has really 
affected even the monetary situation. Not even the 
5 per cent. Bank Rate, however, would have produced 
the results which it did produce in influencing the foreign 
exchanges and adding to the reserves of gold but for the 
fact of our having returned to the gold: standard in the 
preceding year. I have no hesitation in affirming that if 
the industrial crisis of last May had occurred before we 
had gone back to the gold standard, its effect in impairing 
British eredit in the eyes of foreign markets would have 


been immediate. As it was, the knowledge that we were 
definitely linked to gold steadied the exchanges and 
stimulated the employment of surplus foreign balances in 
this market. Finally, however, this tendency to invest in 
London was also emphasized by the fact that money rates 
at other centres, and especially in Germany, tended in the 
downward direction, while during the first part of the year 
when the industrial crisis here was most acute, French 
investors were taking flight from the france and were 
investing very largely in sterling securities. These, I 
think, may be counted among the general influences which 
counteracted the effect which might otherwise have =cen 
produced by the unfavourable trade balance resulting 
from the industrial crisis. 

In my article next week, I shall hope to deal with some 
of the views of the City concerning financial and industrial 
prospects for 1927, but I make no apology for laying quite 
as much emphasis upon the features of the past year and 
the influences which have operated, because it is well to 
remember that after all economic influences are working 
for every moment and all the time and so far as they are 
concerned the line which marks December 31st off from 
January Ist is a purely imaginary one, although we have 
come to take time in sections, as it were, and make our 
periodical estimates and visions accordingly. If only, 
however, by way of introduction to a consideration of the 
prospects of the Stock markets for the New Year, it may 
be helpful to consider what has been the general trend of 
market values of securities during the past year and what 
have been the causes operating. 

SECURITIES IN 1926. 

In the year 1925 there was a decline on balance in 
market valuations of securities as a whole, the list selected 
by the Bankers’ Magazine showing for the year a net 
shrinkage of about £54,000,000, whereas for the first 
eleven months of the current year there was an increase 
of about £80,000,000. In 1925, moreover, the feature 
was the very big setback in values of investment stocks 
compensated for by the large rise in the variable dividend 
group: in fact, the tendency during the latter part of 
the year was to acquire industrial and some speculative 
stocks on the hope of a trade revival and on the same 
reasoning some selling of high-class investment stocks was 
a feature of the year. During this present year, how- 
ever, investment stocks have shown a slightly better 
tendency, the representative list selected by the Bankers’ 
Magazine showing an advance of about £20,000,000, 
while the upward movement in the variable dividend list 
has also made further progress, showing an expansion in 
eleven months of about £60,000,000. 

What, however, is particularly striking—especially, 
perhaps, to those not well acquainted with the rationale 
of market movements—is the fact that, notwithstanding 
the prolonged coal stoppage and the general industrial 
depression, English Railway Ordinary Stocks, Com- 
mercial and Industrial shares as a whole, the shares of 
Shipping Companies and even those of Iron, Steel and 
Coal Companies are for the most part actually higher 
for the year. The cause, however, is not far to seek. 
Apart from the Commercial group generally, it was in 
Railways, Shipping and Iron, Coal and Steel shares that 
exceptionally heavy declines occurred in 1925 and some 
preceding years; in other words, apprehensions of some 
such developments as those which actually oceurred 
during this year were responsible for selling operations 
over a considerable period. Similarly, with the termina- 
tion of the general strike and the final conclusion of the 
coal dispute, there has no doubt been a disposition in 
many quarters to regard the moment as a favourable one 
for acquiring stocks which had fallen to an abnormally 
low level. Nevertheless, the general firmness of the 
security market must be counted among the remarkable 
features of the year, the more so as the advance has 
eoineided with larger flotations of new capital than 
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occurred in the preceding year, and has come at a 
moment when, by reason of industrial depression, it 
might have been supposed that the savings of the Com- 
munity would have been on a greatly reduced scale. It 
must be remembered, however, that not only during the 
past twelve months, but for a very much longer period, 
the Stock Exchange has been affected by the diversion 
of capital resources from trade activities to public 
securities, and that is a point to be kept carefully in mind 
when considering the prospects for the New Year. 


UNDERLYING Optimism. 


Briefly summarized, it may be said that the past year 
has been one of the most unfavourable on record so far 
as the condition of our great key industries is concerned, 
though there has been a good deal of activity in some 
special industries and in retail trade. The full effect of 
these unfavourable economic developments, however, 
has been obscured by the causes I have mentioned, while 
some of these causes have actually contributed to financial 
activities and an improvement in various departments of 
Stock Exchange securities. It would, however, be unfair 
to leave out of consideration the further factor which has 
operated—namely, an underlying feeling of hopefulness 
that, in spite of all present industrial troubles, conditions 
were gradually shaping towards a better state of things 
in industry and a gradual recovery in our export trade. 
How far it is considered probable that these better things 
will arrive in the forthcoming year I shall hope to 
discuss in next week’s issue. 

A. W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Tux P. Anp O. MEETING. 


Tt is not surprising that P. and O. stocks should have risen 
following upon the speech of Lord Inchcape at the meeting. 
Yor in the most casual and dry fashion he more than endorsed 
the impression in shipping and financial circles that the 
conservative policy of the company is such that the financial 
position is even stronger than is apparent from a cursory 
examination of the balance-sheet, although the balance- 
sheet is a good one. In spite of abnormal depression the 
company has maintained its dividend for the past year, and 
when referring almost incidentally, in passing, to the assets 
of the company, Lord Incheape said : 


recently prepared and which was submitted to the Board, that the 
P. and O. Company, if broken up to-morrow, the ships it owns sold 
at very low prices, and its investments disposed of at current 
market rates, would be able to discharge its entire obligations and 
its Preference Stock and be in a position to give the Deferred 
Stockholders a good deal more than to-day’s market value of their 
holdings. But the P. and O. Company will not be broken up. As 
{ ventured to say a year or two ago, we are a National Institution. 
Our first object is to give a good, regular, and reliable service to the 
public, and in doing this we hope to earn a reasonable margin of 
profit for our stockholders. We mean to go on through bad times 
as well as good, and, optimist as I have been all my life, [ am con- 
vinced good times for us will come again.” 

+ * * * 

Economy. 

While I do not propose to follow Lord Incheape in his 
allusion to the causes of unrest in China, with which I may 
say the City as a whole is not in agreement, I cannot 
refrain from commenting upon the shrewd humour and the 
sturdy common sense which characterized his reference 
to certain matters connected with the internal cconomy of 
the companies’ workings. When, for example, he pleaded with 
lady passengers to refrain from using the company’s pillow 
cases as boot bags on the occasion of embarking ; and with 
other passengers not to leave the bath-room taps on, there 
was something more than a desire to introduce humour into 
a business speech. No one knows better than the noble 
Chairman the part played in the plan of economy by small 
items, and the force of his observations should come home to 
others besides intending passengers in the P. and O. Company. 
They might usefully be read by Cabinet Ministers, permanent 
Government officials and, indeed, by the general community. 
It was Lord Inchcape who during the period of War inflation 
and reckless expenditure was the first to refer to the nation as 
** splashing in millions,” and it was very largely to his cam- 
paign of economy that we owed the formation of the Geddes 
Committee and the greatly needed cut in National Expenditure. 
There is only too much need for a fresh economy campaign 
and the City looks to Lord Inchcape to lose no opportunity 
for furthering such a movement. Hin We Bae 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commissiog 
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BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


E 
Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, t 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, * 

and will be sent to any reader of this paper. . 
Established 1796. > 

GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., E 
E 





The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTU RESQUE EFFECT 


'OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


** Tt appears from a conservative statement which our accountants | 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


‘DIABETES ‘ 


Cheltine Diabetic Foods, of all High-Class Chemists 
and Health Food Stores, or direct from the Sole 
Manufacturers. 


Write for Free Booklet. Samples 1/-, post free. 
CHELTING FOODS CO., 








4 CHELTENHAM SPA. J 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital aka £4,000,000 
Reserve Fund nee ih on aes oe .. £3,760,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter .... £4,000,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
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Have you thought of The 
Spectator as a Christmas 
or NewYear Gift for your 
friends ? If you enjoy 
your weekly copy of The 
Spectator, your friends 
will enjoy one too. 


Why not order a copy 


Fie secre ce ee ct Be NE ee te 


SR ee a ie Se See ae Ee Ee EE EG Se Eg Sg Eg ee ee 


cAN IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
OR NEW YEAR GIFT 


to be posted weekly to 
those friends at home and 
abroad who, as you know, 
would appreciate The 
Spectator, and to whom 
its weekly arrival will 
bring a welcome remem- 
brance of you? 


A subscription to The Spectator for 52 weeks costs 30/-, postage 
paid, to any addres; in the world, The name of the Giver will be 
notified to the Recipient by The Spectator if desired. Send your Gift 
names to-day to the Subscription Dept., 13 York St., London, W.C.2 


orem | 


, sae 
“— 


Soir areca 
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Weekly Mail Service to 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 

‘ia Mediterranean Ports and Suez Canal. 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


at REDUCED RETURN FARES 
by Mail Steamers from SOUTHAMPTON, 
December 10th, 1926, and January 21st, 1927. 
Write for Ilustrated Folder. — 


Head Office: 
3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 

















Rieke Year 1926. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £16,000,000. 





The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 


Chairmen - - 





By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 





Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 

















196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 











forms an acceptable git 
r your friencor yoursel 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 


Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch 
of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Ltd, W-A.257 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 


XFORD.—Furnished house to let, Feb. to Dec. ; 4 

bed, 3 sitting rooms, every convenience, garden, 

antique furniture ; 3} to 4 guineas. Housekeeper would 
remain.—M. 8., 4 Belbroughton Road, Oxford. 








HERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 

George's Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 

Ss. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s .a day. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


N Sp ee! occurs for a UNIVERSITY MAN 

with Preparatory School experience to establish 
himself in a permanent position that offers excellent 
pros Enquiries should be accompanied by testi- 
monials and statement of age, degree, school, college, and 
experience.—SECRETARY, Box 1398, the Spectator. 








“NAREERS and Vocational Training.—A guide to the 

/ professions and occupations of educated women and 
. Sizth edition. Bound iu cloth, price 2s. 6d., post 

e 2s. 10d. In paper covers, price 2s., post free 2s. 3d.— 
Women’s Employment Publishing Co., Ltd., 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


(ORNWALL = EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
“ LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL—MIXED. 


Wanted, immediately, a Graduate Assistant Master 
to take French throughout the School. Preference 
will be given to a teacher who will assist with School 
Cricket or the School Scout Troop. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from Mr. 
F. B. Jeffery, Clerk to the Governors, District Education 
Office, Liskeard. 





F. R. Pascor, 
Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
December 20th, 1926. 


7 ASTBOURNE.—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 

OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Science subjects taught. Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal : Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma. Edinburgh Training School. 





)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore. D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Kd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





, ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Magnificent 

buildings, beautifu! situation, 340 feet above sea, 

on edge of Dartmoor. -— we for Universities, Ser- 

vices and Professions. ead-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 





AGDALENE COURT, BROADSTAIRS. —Prepara- 

tory for 25 boys for Public Schools. High, open 

site, six acres ; special attention to health and work for 
Common Entrance. H. H. C. Buckley, M.A., Cambs. 





p= HOUSE SCHOOL, PAIGNTON, 8S. Devon.— 

paratory for the Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth. Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing. 
Special attention given to health and food, Holiday home 
arranged.—Apply, the Principals. 





UEEN’S College, Taunton.—For details re Entrance 
Scholarships, apply Head Master, C. L. Wiseman, M.A. 
(ex-Scholar, Peterhouse ; late Instr. Lieut. Commr. R.N.). 





eases CASTLE, CO. DURHAM. 
Resident School (7-19 years). Ideal buildings and 








_ eee COUNTY COUNCIL, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY LIBRARIAN. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a full- 
time Librarian. Preference will be given to persons 
holding good academic qualifications and professional 
experience. The Salary at the commencement will be 
£350 per annum, and the person appointed will be 
required to take up duties on April Ist, 1927. Applica- 
tions accompanied by not more than three recent testi- 
monials must be received by the Director of Education, 
Grey Friars, Leicester, not later than Friday, Janu- 
ary 14th, 1927. 





Qeearnare TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
. Employment Bureau for Women provides a thorough 
practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING, in preparation for Pitman’s and 
the Incorporated Phonographic Society's Diplomas.— 
Apply Secretary, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


surr lings ; modern education; entire charge taken 
if desired.—Apply: PRINCIPAL, 





S" COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, Rathfarnham, Co. 
i) Dublin. Public school (C. of E.). Sister foundation 
of Radley College. Situation unrivalled for health and 
beauty on the Dublin mountains nr. Kingstown Harbour, 
Fees £100 perannum. Scholarships. Apply the Warden. 





'T\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 








RENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUS- 
SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTO can be 
learned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and 
intonation are assured. In use in more than 700 Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Schools, Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
soot sent gratis and post free on application to The 





NOUTH HAMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
i = GIRLS(G.P.D.S.T.).—The Council of the G.P.D.8.T. 
invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress of 
South Hampstead High School. They must be delivered 
not later than the 3rd January, 1927, to the Secretary 
of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 8.W.1, from whom 
particulars as to the form of ———e should be 
previously obtained. The duties of the new Head - Mistress 
will begin on May Sth, 1927, Commencing salary, not 
less than £600 p.a. 





COLLEGE 
sSERYSTWYTH. 


i iauieethataaataia OF WALES, 


The PRINCIPALSHIP of the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth (a Constituent College of the 
University of Wales), being vacant consequent upon the 
death of Principal J. H. Davies, the Council of the 
College will shortly proceed to appoint a successor, and 
are prepared to receive before the 1st day of February, 
1927, the names of persons who are willing to be con- 
sidered for the appointment, together with such 
particulars as they may desire to submit. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the President of the College, 
David Davies, Esq., M.P., Plas Dinam, Ltandinam, or 
the General Secretary of the College, from whom full 
particulars of the appointment may be obtained. 
October, 1926. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c, 


IRK BECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., 
F.1.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University 
of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
varticulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 

tter Lane, E.C. 4, 








Pp Institute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C.1.: Telephones: Chancery 7633-9. 





OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
» duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

J dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 





JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded — 1820).—Boarding 

School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of 
nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 








—— HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL .PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London, 


Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW, 


T. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
& for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 








aes: w.&e fF . 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(College Road, Bournemouth). 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss M. Davir, B.A. London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance Scholarsuips, 
Prospectus from the Principal. 





bf mame ay Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10, 
Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School. 





OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division. 
Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset, S$. Katherine’s, Heatherton Park, Taunton. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ©. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 
Fees £150 ; girls over 14, £180. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
) ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





apne ot a AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
K advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
‘nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 











FOREIGN 
YWITZERLAND.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chiteau 
\) Bienvenue. First-class finishing school for girts. 
Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Summer 


holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort from and 
to London.—Principals Mmes. Rufer. 








OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Tele: “* Watford 616.” 


IGHFIELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. 





INGHOLT SCHOOL 
8U ° 

Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress : Miss R. M. 8. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch ) 


FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
REY 





ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
i THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


j as. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 





( VERDALE School for Girls, Farley Hall, nr. Oaka- 
moor, N. Staffs. 

ft. above sea-level, close to Alton Towers. 

Miss Pickard, M.A. (Newnham Coilege), and Miss 


Charming country residence, 650 
Princ ; 
tts, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





JIARN by Writing Articles, Stories, &c., for magazines 

‘4 and newspapers. Guide “ 5 ” (free) shows how this 
paying, spare-time work can be learned under-expert 
training—entirely- by post. Write The London College of 
Authorship (Room 8), 37 Albemarle St., W. 1. 





MS E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting, 
IVE Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737. 





I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





YPEWRITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS., 1s. per 
1,000 words.—Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 





ryVYPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accuracy 
guaranteed.—Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, s.W.12, 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. NVER NESS, Palace Hotel. Charming situation over- H AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having any- 

Ree: looking River Ness. Every comfort, cent. heating. q thing to sell, or professional services to offer, ara 

LOAF made from out Stone-ground Flour has the | 227°. Spee. Boarding Teris,—Apply : Manageress. | invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
sunny golden colour of the wheat. Pure Stone- | ———————— ——— | the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 








» 


ound and Whole Meal Flour, 7 Ibs. 2 
ai Large or small quantities. 


Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. Temperance Hotel. Bedroc 





— from 8s. 6d. per night. Tele 


earn 
N IDEAL XMAS GIFT.—One doz. 1-lb. bottles per- 

fect honey from the top of the Cotswold Hills, 24s, ATLOCK Smedle y's 

earr. pd., ¢.w.o.—G. Brockichurst, Sudeley Apiaries, \ 1853. 260 bedroo 











Winchcor ib . Glos. 

mub Reve rend H. L. Fosbrooke, North Somercotes EFORME D INNS 
Vicarage, Louth, has a few excellent exhibition (gratis) of 170 Inn 

and utility Light Sussex for disposal. Cockereis from aths ‘ 


£1 Is.: Pullets from 10s. 6d. The best all-round birds 
for beauty, eggs and table. Correspondence invited. 
All birds on approval. a 


gs eg argent! 


pleasure and health. Prospectus Manager, 5S.H 





2s. 3d., postage 1s. Py ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the | “/@ssified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) 
4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. First Class | Pe? insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 


m, Breakfast and attendance | 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C. 2, with 
* Thackeray, London.’ remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 
: 25°, for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 7}°% for 26; and 

for 52. 


H°x% TO MAKE MONEY by Ancora Rabbit Wool 
Farming. Price, ts. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—Ths 


the Leading Hudro. Est 
ms. Supreme for comfort, 





Ask for “Shes riptive List Lady Rachel Byng, Kings Mead, Winkfield, Windsor, 
and Hotels managed by the | —— — 

People's Refreshment House Association, Ltd | ge AL FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, «c., 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 





o all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
person ally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 











- \ RESTEUL 
GARDENING { private house, large 





perm., from 50s. and 42s 





HOLIDAY, “DEVON. Spacious 


river, country; good centre. (iuests recd., temp. or — ee 
Box 1344, Spectator JEAL LACE! YOUGHAL! Beautiful Irish Needle. 


cosy native wools, AT SHEPLAND PRICES.—Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to 8/20, Wm. D. Johnson, 
garden, fine views. Sea, Mid-Yell Shetlands 








\ point and other hand-made laces. Handkerchiefs, 





GARDEN EVER IN BLOOM is easily and eco- 
A nomi —_ achieved by planting my Hardy Her- | === 
baceous Roots. Fully illustrated. List post free. Satis- 
faction guar a i or cash re funded in full on return of 


fichus, collarettes, bridal veils, cottas, laces, tea-cloths, 


MISCELLANEOL S etc. Golden, Siiver,and Wedding Gifts. Direct from the 


Lace School, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 





plants. —H. T Pollard, Nurs , Evesham. 











RTIFICIAL TEETH 

Value assured. Up 

Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15 
Cash or offer by return. 


YRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
( from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 
prices. _Khymuey Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hil, B.C. 4 


_ HOTEL DIRE *<CTORY 
A L “| LP L NE 








filver Jewellery (broken 


Market Street, Manchester. 


guaranteed by the reliable firm: 8S. Caan & Co., 694 





(OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 5 OME rHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
to 7s. per tooth pinned on Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautifal 
8. On Gold, £20n Platinum. | colourings: big profits. Customer writes :—" Pottery 


D If offer not accepted, parcel | was much admired and sold out before anything else.”— 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Oki Gold and | Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 


8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


or otherwise). Satisfaction 





Estd. 1850 ’ QTAMPs. —Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
eee ¥ or on covers. Submit, stating price. Most 





SPORTS, LIMITED, 
Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN, 

The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season : BERGUN, Kurhaus; 
Palace : MURREN, Palace, Regina, Eiger, etc. 
MORGINS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schloss, | send garments for free 
Park: SILS MARIA, Barblan;. WENGEN, Belvedere. 


>| free during turning. Write for descriptive price lisé, cz 


iN, Be ‘o., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16Chardmore Road, 
Pians of Hotels from Secretary, Dept. P. N., 5 Endsleigh | N. 16. We collect. "Phone: 


varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free, ties & 


REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, | Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
MALOJA, | our expert tailoring staff. 











Alterations and Repairs 


estimate.—London Turning 


SPECTATOR NOTICE, 


o> 


Clissold 4777. 





Garde ns, W.c, 1. 











At, BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths aud other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





YOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 
/ except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 
remedy. Tins ls. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 64., post free from sole 





READERS who obtain their copies of 


SS makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, the SPECTATOR through Subscription 


QTEL CONSTANCE, 


7 1 * 2 
23 LANCASTER GaTR, LONDON, W. 2. export, lower rates. 


or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 


Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 





Very pleasantly sit uated overlooking Hyde Park, 
Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly furnished. ] AVE YOUB OWN 
Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night Porter. Arms, (rest, Motto, 
Terms from 34 gns. weekiy, and 12a. 6d. per day. 
"Phone: Paddington 6178. (Manageéress, 8083.) 





- SAS gpm of Address to the Agencies pinECT—and 
BOOK PLATE,— Your own 1 wT AN 
or other ideas incorporated, | mot lo thee SPECTATOR Office—thereby 


Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent | gyoiding delay. 
free —Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., Lendon, W. 1, —_— 9 y 











for I NFANT S, 
INVALIDS a me AGED. 


Benger’s is so highly nutritious that athletes use it 
in traning, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 
aged persons enjoy it always. 

Soid in tins by all Chemists. Prices: 1/4; 23; 4-; 86 








“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR JANUARY. 

CONTENTS, 

A Sleeping Draught. By Weston Martyr 
The Perilous Adventures and Vicissitudes of a Naval 

Officer One Hundred Years Ago.—IX.—XIV. 

Bordeaux and its Wines. By Stephen Gwynn. 
A Study in Standards. By L. I. Crawford. 
By Stewart Blacker (Stor L¢b). 
A Frontier Incident. By Louis Magrath King. 


The Jubilee at Pembroke Hall in 1743. 
By Leonard Whibley. 
The Bridge-Builders. By Fundi. 


Pulowania. 


Musings without Method. 
Industrial Disputes—Revolution the True Aim— 
Tomsky and his Friends—The Patience of the Coal 
Owners—The Parts Played by the Church and the 
Government—The Origin of the War—The 
Wisdom of Sir Eyre Crowe—Sir Edward Grey’s 
Helplessness—Cabinet Ministers and their Critics. 


Eubsc ribe rs both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


DECEMBER 27th, 28th and 29th. BETTY BRONSON and Tom 
Moore in ‘A KISS FOR CINDERELLA,” by Sir James Barrie ; 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN in ** THE PILGRIM, *» &c. DECEMBER 30th, 
3ist and JANUARY Ist. MATHESON LANG and Marjorie Hume 
in ** THE ISLAND OF DESPAIR"; Dolores Costello and John 
Harron in ** THE LITTLE IRISH GIRL,” &c. 











LITTLE THEATRE. Regent 2401. 
BOXING DAY and TWICE DAILY at 2.45 and 8.45. 
ve GRABLE SONG. 


} 


ly by SIERRA 





CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 





Mayfair 3456 & 4180, 








Daily at 2.30. Dec. 30, 31, Jan. 1, at 8.15. 
THE GLASTONBURY "PLAYERS in BETHLEHEM. 
[he Coventry Nativity Pl: to music by RUTLAND BOUGHTON, 
THE UNION ‘BANK OF 1 AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. oo 1880. Capital Authoris sel and Issued, 
| £10,500,000; ¢ apital Paid-1 £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,000; 
| Reserve L iabihty of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GR: ANTED on 


| the Bank's Branches throughout the Anstralian States and Dominion of 


| New, Zealand. TELEGRAPHit REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 

are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 

periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFIC! E: 71 Ce >RNHILL, London, EC. 3. 


aA p®. 





SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment te His Majesty tha King 
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EGYPT — ALGIERS — THE RIVIERA 


Season 1926-7. 


PsO 
and BRITISH INDIA Lines 


| ; | 





will in the last week of December and in January 
dispatch from London at intervals of a few days 
19 steamers, of 9,000 to 21,000 tons gross 
register, conveying passengers to Port Said for 
Egypt, 9 of which will take passengers also for 
Marseilles (for the South of France), connecting 
there with the mail steamers to Algiers or 
embarking overland passengers for Ll[gypt. 
London to Port Said by sea in 12 days; overland 
by the Bombay Express to Marseilles, thence by 
sea, 5 days. The “ Chitral” (15,000 tons) from 
London, Dec. 31, and “ Cathay ” (15,000 tons) 
from London, Jan. 28, will take passengers to 
Algiers and Port Sudan direct. 


For Sailing Dates and Cabin Plans apply 


P. & O. HOUSE 
(F. H. Grosvenor, Manazer), 
1i Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
a kt at i a a a a 











If 


an 


“ik U VISCA” Shirts, Pyjamas 
and Soft Collars, write 
ry vurti wulds, Lid. (Dept. 58M), 
16 Re Martin's Grand, Lon- 
do E 1, wh 

name of “ye muir nearest retailer 
d dk scriptive beellet, 











holds no risk of chill to the man who 
sleeps in “LUVISCA” PYJAMAS. 
They are extremely comfortable and 
warm, very durable and have all the pro- 
tective qué alities of silk—but in cost are 

much che: aper than silk. 

“LUVISCA” SHIRTS. and SOFT 
COLLARS, too, are suitable for all 
occasions, They are well cut, smart and 
serviceable, and most economical in wear. 


ny difficulty in obtaining 


o will send you 

















‘*Luvisca’’ Shirts 
Pyjamas and Soft Ce!lars “gateay rasitactune 
are ideal Xmas preserts. ———————————— 





* Luvisca’’ Tab on every 
garment. None genuine 
_ without. 





” 
Ae == Look for the Rezistered 





N°3N°S NOS NOS N&S N&S NS N&S NOS NB NES NS N°S N°S NEB NJ N3 N°S NCS NCS N° Nan N°S.N&S N°S N° 


N° 
N°% 
N° 
N°%3 
N° 


‘3 What a difference the extra ej 
1 quality makes! N93 


Me 10 fr 8d. 


N° 
N% 


N° 
N°%3 


N° Virginia Cigarettes N° 


20 for 1/4 N°S 


N%3 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS N° 


N°% 
N°% 
N°%3 


“ PLAYER’S NO. 3°: 


N°%3 


N° 
N°%S 


N°%3 
N% 
N° 


N°%3 Also in !-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- pe 


N° 
N°3 


N° JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. N° 


NO Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. N°%3 
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and Publishe by Tue SPECTATOR, L1p., i ut their Offices, No. 13 York 
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